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FRAUD. 

Messrs. Harper & Brotruers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be agents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Weexty, Harerr’s Maea- 
zine, Harper’s Bazar, and Harper's 
Youna Propie, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Uarrer & 
BrorTners. 

Zo prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it 7s requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
vesent Harper & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harrer & 
Broruers, Vew York. 


* Harper's Youna Prope deserves the continued 
support which it receives." —Christian World. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An Inivstrater WeeKiy. 


The principal illustration in the current num 
ber is on the subject of the international yacht 
races, and is entitled 
“HOW TWO BOYS WENT TO SEE THE 

YACHT RACE.” 
It accompanies a short story called “ Ted on the 
* Titan, ” by Martrarw Wuirr, Jun. 

The front-page illustration is by J. C. Bearn, 
with an article by Joun R. Corvette. 

An installment of “ Two Arrows,” a short 
story, “ How the House Ran Away with Miranda,” 
by Sopnie Swert, an article on the author of the 
“ Star-spangled Banner,” with a portrait, and a 
second article on Base-Ball,“ The Pitcher and His 
Methods,” are among the other attractions of this 
number. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prict, $200 PeR Year. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prorir 
will be sent on veceipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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A WIFE’S HOME. 


‘SN countries of an older and other civiliza- 
| tion than our own it is the custom, on 
the oceasion of marriages, to make settle- 
meuts of such property as there may be be- 
longing to the bride and groom, and almost 
invariably to provide for the future of the 
wife and her children, as far as that is pos- 
sible, let come what will. 

In this country nothing of the kind per- 
tains as a thing of custom, although of later 
years it has been usually thonght wise to 
settie upon herself whatever property the 
bride possesses, a high-spirited husband re- 
fusing to accept his wife’s bounty in a di- 
rect manner, it being enough for him to 
share equally with her in the advantages 
of her yearly income, as she will share with 
him in the advantages of his own. It is 
ouly in later years, as we have said, that 
this has been generally practiced; in the 
years of what Mr. MILL calls the subjection 
of women, that inferior portion of humani- 
ty was not thought competent to be trust- 
ed with money, although the management 
of immortal souls was held to be quite in 
its line. 

All this, however, is a question that ar- 
ranges itself between the two contracting 
parties, and is largely one of personal taste 
and propriety. Another question in rela- 
tion to the property of married people is at 
present absorbing more thought and atten- 
tion, and this question refers altogether to 
the positive right of a wife to the possession 
of her home. 

Of course in the various States there are 
various laws regulating the rights of a wife 
in homestead and other property after the 
death of her husband; but we know of no 
laws directly asserting the positive right to 
her home, the whole of it, not any half or 
third after her husband’s death, but the 
whole of it during his lifetime. Remember- 
ing the old legend, @quitas sequitur legem, it 
may not be unwise to direct public thought 
to this issue, since every family has an in- 
terest in the question on account of its wife 
and mother, and on account of its daughter 
and sister who is likely to become wife and 
mother, and, according to the fortunes of 
war, have a home or be homeless. 

Marriage may be accounted a sacra- 
ment by the church, and indeed we think 
should be so regarded by all. But it is also 
a civil contract, a civil partnership; and in 
this partnership the rights are equal, and 
not all on one side. Nevertheless, this is 
not generally allowed. It is claimed, on the 
coutrary, that everything belongs to the 








husband, and that the wife works as a non- 
entity, not even as servant or slave, for 
board and clothes and what she can get, a 
recent decision in one of the States announ- 
cing that she has no right of possession in 
her own clothes! Claiming that everything 
belongs to the husband, those who argue for 
this idea scout the netion of settling the 
home upon the wife, asserting that it takes 
just so much capital out of the husband’s 
business, and that if it does not, yet a hus- 
band has no authority to rob his creditors 
in order to enrich his family, and that a 
man is a sneak who hides behind his wife 
and gets his home scot-free, while the wives 
of the men he owes have uo homes at all, 
as likely as not. 

But what those who insist upon equal 
rights for both husband and wife reply to 
this is, that if the home is settled upon the 
wife, that is a publie fact, and the men 
whom the husband owes trust him in the 
full knowledge of it, have no right to ex- 
pect another person (namely, his wife) to 
pay his debts, aud therefore are not defraud- 
ed. And, moreover, aman owes his wife ma- 
terial things as well as sentimental love and 
protection; and giving her a home, and se- 
curing it to her, is one of the first elements 
of the protection that he contracted to give 
her in the marriage ceremony, that most 
sacred of all contracts. The day of her 
nonentity being past and gone, if she is not 
a partner, then she is a creditor, and by all 
the equities she should be regarded as a 
preferred creditor, and accorded her choice 
and preference. The husband owes his wife 
a home—owes it to her; it is her absolute 
right at his hands; andif he owes the home, 
then he takes what we can not but consider 
as a perverted view of right and wrong if 
he fails to secure it to her. He owed it to 
her from the moment that they turned away 
together from the altar and the priest; he 
owed it to her, then, before he entered into 
any other contracts or obligations, and in- 
stead of doing anything wrong or dishonest 
in settling the home upon her, he merely 
fulfills a previous obligation, pays a debt, 
and obeys a positive duty. So far from there 
being anything sneaking or ignoble in the 
affair, it seems to us a deed of high nobility 
and of the simplest integrity. His first 
creditor of all was.a woman, and his wile, 
in either of which capacities he was at lib- 
erty, if he would, in all but a moral view, to 
impose upon aud take advantage of her; 
and he refuses to do it, but renders her her 
simple right, as much as if she had been a 
man and a stranger, and he were bound by 
the iron bands of law. 

When, even in other matters, those of 
sport and pleasure, and sometimes of illegal 
pleasure, a debt of honor is held by men to 
have superior claims over all other debts, 
and is paid first, let legal creditors go to the 
wall or not, it would seem to the rational 
mind that the first of all debts of honor was 
due to the wife—the wife to whom so much 
else is due. In the mere equity of it she has 
given her life, her health, her strength, her 
time and care and work, her self-abandon- 
ment and total absorption, to the family; 
the least that the head of the family can do 
in return is to make her certain that her 
home is hers in perpetuity. We say nothing 
of the interest of children in the case, since 
they are extrinsic to the merits of the ques- 
tion, and we are looking at her rights as a 
wife, and not at her cares as amother. Even 
as her husband’s partuer, taking that view 
of her situation, she has no voice in his 
business, aud usually would be regarded as 
intrusive and offensive if she suggested or 
advised or insisted touching upon his meth- 
ods and investments and enterprises. What 
a shame, then, that by these methods and 
enterprises she should be robbed of her 
share in the partnership, and be liable to 
be turned adrift when feeble or disabled, 
while the claims of other creditors far less 
deserving of attention must be adjusted and 
paid over her shelterless head! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF TOIL. 

I\HE time has come when the watering-places 

are mainly deserted, their banquet-halls un- 
occupied, their bar-rooms closed, their dancing- 
halls silent; while all the innumerable small deal- 
ers and showmen who clustered in their neigh- 
borhood have put away their wares, if they still 
have any, in boxes; have secreted their gains, if 
they have made any, in their pockets; and have dis- 
appeared—whither? Their destination seems as 
inscrutable as that of the birds of summer, and we 
only know that, like the birds, they will return in 
spring. But there is one class of summer toilers 
by the sea whom we can trace, and whose desti- 
nation we know—the most laborious toilers of all. 
When the cottage lights go out, one by one, at 
Newport or Mount Desert; when the tranks are 
all packed, and “ John” has seen to the departure 
of the last load of luggage ; when the pretty cot- 
tage is locked up, and relapses into the hands of 
the native Hiram or the foreign-born Dennis, who 
dwells in the neighborhood, and is to keep an eye 
to it all winter—then we know that the change 














has come, and that the most laborious of the 
daughters of toil are transferred to another 
sphere of labor, not less arduous, but only differ- 
ent. These women of endless and exhaust- 
ing industry are, it is needless to say, the class 
who are looked upon as idlers, butterflies, daugh- 
ters of ease and luxury. They are the women 
who, as they sit in their luxurious carriages, are 
regarded by the mill girl or the fisherman’s 
daughter as the embodiment of pampered ease ; 
while their lives are unquestionably harder in 
many cases than any that mill girl or fisherman’s 
daughter ever imagined. 

“Tt requites my whole time and strength dur- 

ing the whole summer,” said one of this class to 
me once at Newport, “and the whole time and 
strength of my three daughters, to keep up with 
the ordinary round of social duties—to welcome 
our guests, to drive and go to entertainments with 
them, to receive calls, to make calls, and to keep 
the ordinary machinery of the establishment in 
operation.” This lady was one of the very best 
and most high-minded of her class—conscien- 
tious, domestic, enlightened. I knew from ob- 
servation that what she said was strictly true. I 
knew also that as she lived in summer, at a so- 
called “ scene of recreation,” so she lived in win- 
ter, in the city where she dwelt; and this almost 
of necessity, from the social connections of her 
family and the real or supposed needs of her 
children. Professional men have their vacations, 
farmers have their hibernating season, many 
mechanics have a portion of the year when work 
is only too light—but this woman had really no 
period when the strain was at all relaxed, except 
during Lent. There were, to be sure, a few weeks 
of comparative leisure gained by going unusually 
early to her country-seat in spring or staying un- 
usually late in autumn; but even these, for a mo- 
ther whose daughters must have unimpeachable 
wardrobes, and for a housekeeper whose two or 
three mansions needed constantly to be kept in 
presentable order, could scarcely be given to any- 
thing like rest. And as with this estimable lady, 
so with all “society women” who are heads of 
households, They seem to me to be absolutely 
the hardest-worked women in the community ; 
aud I knew one of them who used to explain her 
repeated voyages to and from Europe by declar- 
ing that the state-room of an ocean steamer was 
literally the only place that could give her twen- 
ty-four hours of rest. 
* In all this complication of labor, it must be re- 
membered, the American woman of society is 
placed under greater hardship than any other; 
for she undertakes to do without machinery what 
the European woman does with instrumentalities 
that have been perfected by years of use. Let 
any one read the descriptions given by travellers 
of the great country houses in England, or even 
read carefully the recent papers in the Bazar 
upon the organization of domestic service in large 
households, and it will become plain that nothing 
but the utmost method can possibly carry on such 
an establishment without constant failure. In 
Europe that method is easily provided, because 
money can at once secure a retinue of servants, 
each of whom knows his place; and it can, more- 
over, provide a housekeeper or major-domo who 
will keep everybody to his work. The trouble 
here is that no money can buy such an organiza- 
tion, and nine-tenths of the Jabor of forming it 
comes upon the lady of the house. A young col- 
lege graduate, taken suddenly from the laboratory 
and placed at the head of a great factory in which 
he finds no foreman and no overlookers, is not 
so helpless as a young girl taken suddenly from 
the ball-room and placed at the head of ten or a 
dozen servants in a beautiful house with a ‘ so- 
cial position” awaiting her. For there actually 
are foremen and overlookers somewhere in the 
community, and an energetic young man with 
money at command can find them. But no wealth 
can obtain for the American lady that admirable 
and perfect being, the English housekeeper, so 
completely adjusted to her environment that she 
seems as if she must have been created on pur- 
pose, and sent straight down from heaven in a 
black silk gown, to stand behind her mistress’s 
chair, looking more stately than her mistress even 
when she says, with dignified deference, “ As you 
please, ma’am.” 

And as with the English housekeeper, so with 
those who are to work under her; each is sup- 
posed to know his place, and practically does 
know it; there is no disputing, as sometimes in 
America, as to which of two or three men-serv- 
ants ought to fetch a glass of water. I am far 
from asserting that this perfection of domestic 
service is the highest test of social progress ; 
but it is thus far the only condition that can save 
thie lady of the house from being prematurely 
worn out. It remains to be seen whether Ameri- 
can wealth and American ingenuity can combine 
to solve this problem anew, and release “ society 
women” from something of their tremendous 
drudgery. And it needs to be solved without de- 
lay, since in all our summer resorts, as they de- 
velop, the cottager is replacing the old-time board- 
er—a gain to the guests, but destructive to the 
hostess, who, after keeping house all winter un- 
der great difficulties, has to do the same thing all 
summer under greater. All others find in her 
charming hospitality a delightful exchange for 
the noise and hurry of the hotel. But who pays 
the price of it? What is to become of the 
Daughters of ‘Toil ? be 





LADIES’ CLUBS. 


T has been often said that such a thing as a 
woman’s club is an impossibility ; that women 
are too exclusive, too eclectic, not sufficiently im- 
personal in their relations to each other, too much 
affected by each other’s “sphere” to meet in the 
club-room, discuss business, eat at a common set 
of club tables, and lead the life that men do, as, 
for instance, at such clubs as the Atheneum in 











London, or at the Union League Club in New 
York, and so on. 

Therefore, when women seek a refuge where 
they can enjoy the benefits of a club, read the 
papers and magazines duly laid out for them, eat 
an easily ordered meal, find a place to write their 
letters, in fact, enjoy all the comforts of a club- 
house, they are met with the thousand and one 
objections so familiar to all of us, and the oft- 
quoted, somewhat nebulous phrase, “ Women’s 
clubs are impossibilities.” 

The fact remains that there is a want of such in 
stitutions. All women shoulti have homes, but all 
women do not have homes. All women should 
have homes in the very spot where homes would 
be most convenient, but all women do not have 
homes in the best location, and women must 
occasionally go away from home, We will take 
the case of an opulent woman who goes to Lon- 
don, for instance. She may wish for something 
more cheerful and companionable than a lodging- 
house, and something which shall be less onerous 
than the dinner party to which her letters in- 
troduce her. A gentleman properly introduced 
has nothing to do but enter in London one of 
those admirable institutions called clubs, where 
his letters can be sent and written, where he 
dines, or breakfasts, or entertains his friends, 
where his social status is made manifest, where 
he, in fact, has erected a temporary tent, from 
which, like the Arab, he can dispense his hospi- 
tality and enjoy his own tastes, spend his even- 
ings over his game of whist or his newspaper, or 
converse with people of his own grade and degree. 

His wife has no such privilege. If she is trav- 
elling, alone or with another lady, she is con- 
demned to the hotel parlor or the dreary lodging- 
house rooms, where she is isolated from all that 
is in the least suggestive of the city she has 
come to see, of the country whose institutions 
she is studying. She is equally bereft of the 
benefits which her husband enjoys in his own 
country. Bachelors and widowers always have 
their club, to which they can invite a gentleman 
who brings them letters. Indeed, a married man 
finds this a convenience unspeakable. If he has 
sickness in his family, if the cook leaves, if the 
uncertainty which hangs over all domestic service 
in this country prevents his asking the foreigner 
who brings him a letter to his own house, there 
is the well-ordered club-house, to whose advan- 
tages, personal and social, he admits his friend. 

In Boston, the Somerset Club has opened a room 
at one side of the main entrance, where the wives 
and danghters of members, or any lady taking 
the card of a member, can dine, write a note, 
brush off the dust of travel, send a telegram, and 
enjoy a temporary home, while she perhaps is 
merely in Boston for the day, having left the city 
for tle summer. 

We do not enter into the various ramifications 
of this question as to the possible pleasures of a 
woman’s club, where persons of intelligence could 
meet for the half-hour’s chat, the reading, the 
peace, the security from the constant interruptions 
of servants, which every woman must feel who 
has any taste for a particular occupation, the 
opportunity to rest, to write, to meet her new and 
old friends, to take thither the stranger within 
her gates, or to entertain there the new-comer. 

We do not undertake to undervalue the priv- 
ileges of a home. No happy wife and mother, 
no fortunate possessor of a home, will ever be in 
danger of caring too much fora club. The men 
of America need never fear that the women will 
prefer the charms of even so palatial a structure 
as the Union Club, nor be so entranced by the 
charms of looking out of the window, or so in- 
fatuated by the game of whist, that they would 
leave a comfortable fireside for these manly temp- 
tations. It is to fill in the wants of another set 
of circumstances, apart from luxury, apart from 
poverty, that a woman’s club is needed in every 
city. 

In London they have tried, with some success, 
a club of men and women. There a lady can 
take another lady to dine, always fortified, how- 
ever, by her brother’s or husband’s card, The 
fact remains, liowever, that it is to the innumer- 
able women of good position in and about Lon- 
don a great boon, and it has beeti the experience 
of more than one lady traveller within the last 
year to be entertained at these clubs in London, 
which are in the highest degree respectable, lux- 
urious, and agreeable. 

Of mixed clubs for the purposes of intellectual 
intercourse we have a notable example in New 
York in the Nineteenth Century Club, now about 
to leave the elegant parlors where it has enjoyed 
the protection of a home, and to try its perilous 
experiment of standing on its own feet. When 
an individual hostess has tried, as some one says, 
to bring “ literature into good society,” she is in- 
variably interrupted by the very causes of which 
we have spoken. Her own house has not the im- 
personality of a club-house. But we must now 
come to the other practical objections which are 
hinted at in the first paragraph as being rocks in 
the path of the effort to found a woman’s club. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith hate each other, we 
will surmise, but they can go for years and years 
to the same club and can enjoy its common priv- 
ileges, ignoring each other’s presence. It is said 
that Mrs, Brown and Mrs, Smith, who also hate 
each other, can not peaceably meet at a club, 
that Mrs. Brown leaves if Mrs. Smith is admitted, 
ete., ete. 

This is undoubtedly true. We have said wo- 
men are less impersonal than men. The pre- 
sence of an objectionable member would be more 
annoying to women than to men. But is there 
so little self-possession amongst women? In an 
age when women do much of the work of the 
world, when their busy pens and their busy 
hands are earning much of the bread which men 
eat, could they not be trusted to form a social 
organization in which they could command their 
antipathies ? 

Many women have done that very well through 
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the trials of domestic and married life; perhaps 
they could be equally strong in the matter of a 
elub. 

There seems to be no reason why the quiet of 
a woman’s club should be disturbed by envy, or 
incompatibility of temper, or any other human 
weakness, if it were founded, as men’s clubs are, 
on the principle of universal toleration. The fact 
of respectability and character being ascertained 
—and character is a thing which can not be coun- 
terfeited or mistaken, especially in a woman— 
then there should be no questions asked as to 
individual opinions. 

Or, if the idea of women’s clubs became popu- 
lar, what would be easier than for women of in- 
tellectual tastes to found an intellectual club? 
those women whose aims were religious and char- 
itable to found a club whose aims were religious 
and charitable? and the leaders of society could 
establish a club whose aims are social, and for 
the furtherance of matters pertaining to socie- 
ty. As in London the St. James’s Club is gay, 
fashionable, social, the Atheneum Club literary 
and grave, the Reform Club political, the Army 
and Navy what its name purports, and so on, so 
might the women’s clubs represent all the various 
phases of women’s thought and women’s work in 
America. 

It is a curious fact, and might to a philosopher 
like Rochefoucauld form the nucleus for a new 
and satirical maxim, that when a club is estab- 
lished for purposes of amusement, it almost al- 
ways succeeds. Thus the clubs for out-of-door 
sports, so fashionable this summer at Staten Isl- 
and and Pelham—indeed, all over our country— 
have no sort of difficulty, They take club-houses, 
charge fees, and are amply patronized. Some of 
these are purely feminine in inception, and are 
officered by fair Amazons, but gentlemen are ad- 
mitted. Is it that the open air is conducive to 
peace? “ Almost everything else may be lost to 
a man’s history, but his sports and pastimes re- 
main,” 

But, again, all the world can not be forever 
amused by sports and pastimes, There is much 
work to be done. “If we wish to know the po- 
litical and moral condition of a state, we must 
ask what rank women hold in it.” The popular 
prejudice against the word “club” in relation to 
women seems to be that it is supposed to be the 
refuge of the unfeminine and coarse. But if we 
examine into the characters and manners of the 
women who are doing the work of the world, who 
are the real and the unwritten heroines, we find 
them not noisy, blustering, arrogant, or self-as- 
serting; we find them quiet, feminine, attractive, 
and strong. A loss of fortune only gives to a 
noble woman an opportunity of showing that she 
can work, she can govern herself, she can endure, 
and she can be patient, cheerful, and energetic, 
without making herself disagreeable. 

These qualities, also that talent for organization, 
the executive ability which women display even 
in their efforts to get up tableaux and private 
theatricals, might, one would think, suffice for 
the governance of a woman’s club. 

If a party of women thought it advisable to at- 
tempt the experiment, it would be well to read up 
the laws which govern such institutions, to fit 
themselves for the formation of a constitution, 
to begin slowly and cautiously, not to expect 
Utopia at first, to be patient under discourage- 
ment, remembering that all fruit is green before 
it is ripe, to bear in mind that there are dissen- 
sions and troubles in men’s clubs, and yet that 
the club survives, and then to remember that 
sometimes 








“merit rests in strnggle more 
Than in result. The test is in the effort.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW POLONAISES. 
THE SASH POLONAISE. 

TP HE new polonaises which Madame Raymond 

says are only polonaises in part are found 
among the latest importations of French dresses 
These are quite varied in design, some of them 
being severe, straight, and stately-looking, while 
the more bouffant and youthful styles are also 
represented. Of the latter is one pretty and sim- 
ple fashion that will be popular, because it is a 
design that will be useful for modernizing last 
year’s dresses. This is a polonaise in the back 
only, being merely a pointed bodice or closely 
fitted basque, lengthened in the back by a sash- 
like drapery tied in one or two broad, long 
loops, and below these there are two ends that 
hang the whole length of the skirt beneath. This 
is handsome in either wool or velvet (the two 
fabrics now most used for corsages), and may be 
made of a simple striped fabric which matches 
in one of its stripes the color of the basque, 
or else the regular sashes may be used, as these 
can now be bought in wool or in velvet with 
stripes along one side, or else a plain ground 
with stripes forming a border across each end. 
This sash polonaise is handsome in dark wool, 
with gay stripes attached to a pointed basque of 
the plain diagonal wool, with a vest or plastron 
made of the stripes. It is also considered very 
dressy when made of black or dark velvet for the 
pointed corsage, with cashmere-striped velvet for 
the sash. With such a polonaise the skirt will 
be of plain velvet laid in a few pleats, with wide 
kilt front, or else the skirt will have a full shirred 
back, and there will be a deep apron of the plain 
velvet covering the front, turned upward on the 
left side, and widely faced there with the striped 
goods of the sash. This costume is so easily 
made that it will commend itself to the home 
dress-maker as a good design either for new 
dresses or for renovating old ones. For instance, 
a velvet costume of last year can have all its best 
parts put into a skirt that has straight, full, gath- 
ered back breadths, with either a wide box pleat 
in front, like that on a boy’s kilt, or else a draped 
aprou; the worn lower parts of the basque can 














be cut off to make a pointed waist, and the up- 
per part of the front can be renewed by a striped 
velvet plastron, with revers up each side that 
nearly cover the old front part. This plastron 
and the sash drapery are all the new parts re- 
quired, and can be made of four yards of striped 
velvet, or else of a sash, with half a yard of sim- 
ilar velvet for the plastron, high collar, and bias 
fold which forms cuffs inside the sleeves. Some- 
times the gloss of satin, or of beaded silk, or of 
faille frangaise, is preferred for this plastron be- 
cause it is more becoming. 


THE COAT POLONAISE. 


The coat polonaise is a more severe style than 
that with a sash, consisting of a basque front, 
with the polonaise part confined to the four mid- 
dle back forms, which are lengthened below the 
waist line to make two long flat tabs that extend 
to the foot of the dress. These tabs are about 
half a yard wide, are lined with silk or lining 
satin throughout, and if striped need not be 
trimmed, but when made of plain cloth they are 
bordered with velvet or with galloon two or three 
inches wide. A pretty fancy for the front of this 
garment is to make the wool goods a square Fi- 
guro jacket opening over a soft satin vest that is 
belted at the waist line and cut off there. The 
wool dress patterns that come partly plain and 
partly striped are made up in this way, using the 
stripes for the polonaise and for the front of the 
skirt, which is draped in a Greek apron that 
shows plain velvet at the foot, while the back is 
made of two full gathered breadths of the plain 
wool. Dark plum or navy blue wool diagonal 
with Persian stripes is made up in this way, with 
dull red velvet at the foot of the front breadths, 
and either plum or blue satin for the vest. In 
order to make the vest warm enough, light flannel 
is laid over the silesia lining beneath the satin. 

OTHER POLONAISES. 

A third design for polonaises, very effective 
when made of ladies’ cloth over a velvet skirt, is 
really a princesse dress with the fronts turned 
back from waist to foot to form very wide revers, 
on which cross bands or points of braid and wood 
buttons ‘are set. The front of the corsage also 
turns back in revers from the waist up to the 
shoulders, and discloses a vest of plush or of 
velvet like that of the skirt. The back is laid 
in wide double box pleats, and ornamented with 
braid and wood buttons, and there are large 
square pockets on the sides. This polonaise will 
be handsome in brown, black, or blue cloth, with 
the plush or velvet skirt laid in a wide box pleat 
in front from the waist to the foot, while the 
sides and back of the foundation skirt have vel- 
vet only at the foot in the small space visible be- 
low the long polonaise. 

Still another polonaise is like a great redingote, 
and so nearly conceals the lower skirt that only 
a very plain skirt is required, with a narrow pleat- 
ing of the material at the foot. This polonaise 
is long all around and entirely undraped, being 
slit up in the skirt to form six long flat tabs, one 
tab being in each front, a tab on each side being 
made of continuations of the two side forms, while 
each middle form of the back extends in a sepa- 
rate tab. These tabs are lined throughout with 
thin lining silk, and when made of cloth are bor- 
dered with plaited braid two inches wide. This 
is a good plan for cloth dresses that are all of 
one material, and will also be used for velveteen, 
corduroy, and plain silk velvet costumes. The 
basket cloths and the diagonal cloths that have 
velvet stripes are also made in this way over a 
skirt of plain cloth or of plain velvet. 


DRESS SKIRTS. 


The home dress-maker is advised that there is 
no change in the shape or width of foundation 
skirts. They remain about two yards and a quar- 
ter wide, with gored front and sides and straight 
back. ‘I'wo or three casings for steels are made 
of wide tapes stitched across the straight back 
breadths, and extending a few inches forward on 
the side gores. Tape strings to tie or rubber 
bands that fasten by hooks and eyes are placed 
at each end of these casings to adjust them prop- 
erly to the wearer. The small cushion bustle 
is still used at the top of the skirt. For this low- 
er skirt low-priced silk or else alpaca should be 
used. The cotton silesias drag out of shape when 
used as a support to heavy wool dresses, or un- 
der silk or velvet. When the false skirt is faced 
or bound at the lower edge, it is ready for the 
outside or lower skirt, which, as well as the up- 
per draperies, should be put on before the skirt 
is finished at the top with a belt, or the piping- 
cord which is used for stout figures in preference 
to a belt. If the design is to suggest a velvet 
lower skirt, the most economical way of using 
velvet is to get only half a yard, cut this in two 
lengths, line with black crinoline lawn, turn un- 
der the lowest end in a hem two inches deep, 
and sew this over the lowest part of the side gores 
next the seams that join them with the front gore. 
Then drape the wool goods to form a deep apron 
covering the front breadth to the foot, slashed 
up the sides to show the velvet panels just insert- 
ed, and falling down beside these panels to the 
back of the lower breadths, A hem two inches 
wide stitched by machine in one or in two rows 
finishes this over-skirt, which is carried up in 
pleats high on each hip, and falls in straight 
breadths behind. 

In skirts of ladies’ cloth, the back breadths 
may form two box pleats, but the more sleazily 
woven woollens in new dresses now have two 
straight hanging back breadths widely shirred at 
the top. When striped velvet is used for panels 
the material may be cut across (from selvedge to 
selvedge), and the two inserted panels will then 
represent cross stripes. When more velvet is to 
be shown in the skirt, a good plan is to arrange a 
wide box pleat from belt to foot in front, with 
four breadths only three-eighths of a yard deep 
around the foot of the remainder of the skirt. 





These breadths are all first lined with thin black 
lawn, and the velvet faced up an inch upon them 
at the foot. In some instances five of these short 
breadths are needed, and those in the back are 
gathered like a flounce. They are basted in their 
place at the foot of the skirt, and the gathered 
seam at their top is covered with a silk tape, or 
else the edge of the top is turned under before 
gathering. The long wool drapery for such a 
skirt forms two deep curves, like the half of a 
fan, on each side of the velvet front, and there 
are two full shirred breadths of the wool goods 
hanging straight behind. In a former paper 
were descriptions of the velvet side breadth that 
extends up the left to the belt. With this are 
slightly full breadths of velvet, usually five in all, 
sewed around the lower part of the skirt, and a 
new fancy is to drape on this three wing-like 
pieces of wool, each of which has a velvet revers 
on one of its sides, for an over-skirt; one of these 
wings forms an apron, and the others are set 
evenly next it to cover all the upper part of the 
foundation skirt. In the plainest lower skirts, 
whether of wool or of velvet, there is an effort to 
give straight effects, and for this reason the ma- 
terial of this skirt is sewed on outside of the nar- 
row foundation skirt, instead of being sewed up 
in its gored seams. These straight breadths must 
not be confounded with a flounce, but must repre- 
sent a full lower skirt which is much narrower 
than any flounce, but still fuller than the founda- 
tion skirt under it. About foot-pleatings there 
is nothing new, as they are put on or left off at 
the faney of the wearer, and the economist will 
not use them unless they are necessary to cover 
up the material of the foundation skirt. In 
French dresses it is not unusual to see a foot- 
pleating three or four inches deep of wool like 
the draperies set on silk foundation skirts be- 
neath a lower skirt of velvet. 
PLASTRONS AND REVERS. 

Short plastrons with revers are seen as fre- 
quently as long vests on new dresses. The revers 
of wool dresses are made by turning back the 
front edges of the dress goods from the neck 
down to the top of the darts or to the waist line, 
facing them outside with the same goods, putting 
two rows of stitching near the edges, and cover- 
ing the lining thus exposed with velvet, plush, or 
satin, such as is used for the trimming. A large 
or a small bow, as the wearer prefers, is made of 
the goods of the inner plastron, and set on at the 
point of the revers. The high collar matches 
the plastron, and sometimes there is an outside 
collar to match the revers. The simplest finish 
at the wrist of coat sleeves is considered in best 
taste, such as a bias fold of the goods of the plas- 
tron stitched inside the wrists and up an open- 
ing of one or two inches of the outside seams of 
the sleeves. 





INEXPENSIVE DRESSES. 


Now hit wool goods are consid: rel de rigueur 
for stre: t suits, since flounces are cispensed with 
and plain trimmings are preferred to those more 
elaborate, the clever home dress-maker can have 
tasteful dresses at small expense. Seven or eight 
yards of strong diagonal w: ol, of ladies’ cloth, or 
of homespin are enough ior a tasteful suit fo 
the street, wile the pretty cashmeres at 75 cenis 
a yard are heavy enough for similar dresses for 
the house. The combination dresses may even 
be made for less money, as remnants of striped 
or figured woollens or plush for skirts may always 
be bought at reduced prices; but it is a better 
plan to buy a new dress entirely of one material, 
and afterward, when it needs refurbishing, it can 
be used in combination with other goods. For 
morning dresses at home or for the street the 
wide diagonal serges are in great favor in dark 
blue, plomb, green, dull red, or brown shades, made 
like the tailor dresses illustrated in Bazar No. 37, 
Vol. XVIIL., with their only ornament a braided 
collar, plastron, and sleeves, or else velvet used 
in the same way. The soft and fine French cash- 
meres never go entirely out of fashion, especially 
for afternoon dresses at home. Very light colors 
are preferred for such dresses—pale blue, almond, 
heliotrope, or tea-rose shades—and these may be 
made in the same simple fashions just mention- 
ed, or they may be made more elaborate by gath- 
ered fronts of wool lace of the same color or 
white. There are light velvets with white grounds, 
striped, or with small figures of dark colors, that 
are to be used for plastrons and panels when 
more outlay of money is allowed. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCrerry & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E. J. Denning & Co.; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

AN appreciative writer in the Pull Mall Gazette 
admits that the English public has been brought 
up too long on beer, beef, and Dickens wholly 
to appreciate the delicate and thoroughly artist- 
ie genius of Mr. HowELLs. Silas Lapham, in the 
opinion of this critic, is a ‘great American 
novel.”’ 

—It appears to be the fashion now for English 

dramatists to visit this country for the purpose 
of directing the production of their works lire. 
Mr. B. C. SterHenson, Mr. H. A. Jongs, and Mr. 
A. W. Pineko are three well-known Englishmen 
who intend to “stage’’ their own plays in New 
York. 
—Miss Emma Nevapa’s marriage to Dr. 
PALMER was set down for the Ist of October, 
with several charming bridemaids, and with 
Signor SALVINI as best man, 

—Wiesbaden was the most popular watering- 
place in Germany during the summer that has 
just ended. 

—It is announced that Prince Bismarck has 
finally written a poem, and a long poem too, in 
honor of Herr Von Ki.e1st-Retzon. 

—A physician of this city, Dr. Ernest Trer- 
JEL, Who resided several years in Tokio, Japan, 
has received from the Mikadvu the decoration of 
the Order of the Rising Sun, as wu recoguituen of 














services rendered to the National Board of Health 
in Japan. The decoration carries with it a high 
political rank. It consists of a very large ruby 
surrounded by thirty-two rays of gold, these 
rays are filled with white enamel. - There is also 
2 clasp of gold filled with green and violet enam- 
el arranged in the form of a flower. 

is attached to a red and white ribbon. 

—Steeple-chase racing has had a tendency to 
bring racing into disrepute, and for that reason 
alone the Jockey Club of Coney Isiaud has de- 
cided to discourage this kind of sport. 

—An interesting wedding at Lenox this week 
was that of Miss ALice T. KNEELAND, a daughi- 
ter of Mrs. CHARLES KNEELAND, aud Mr. HENRY 
W. Munroe. 

—The last event of any importance at Newport 
this season will be the marriage next week of 
Miss Brown, of Providence, to Mr. W. W. SuEer- 
MAN. 

—The marriage of Miss Learnep, of New Lon- 
don, and Mr. H. C. BunNen, hus been arranged 
for next January. 

—There was a dedication this week of a Sol- 
diers’ Monument at Springtield, Massachusetts, 
with Senator Haw Ley as the orator. 

—It is asserted that Sir Jouw A. MACDONALD, 
the Premier of Canada, would like to obtain for 
the rebel Louis Rien. a pardon — something 
which the French Canadiaus have tot ceased to 
demand. 

—A GARFIELD monument, sculptured by Mr. 
J.Q. A. Wak, will be erected in Washingtou 
next November. 

—Americans, it is promised, will be received 
cordially in the new Salisbury Club at London, 
which Lord RanpoLPH CHURCHILL, who has nat- 
urally much sympathy with social feeling here, 
will have some hand in directing. The club- 
house was formerly the residence of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and is crowded with historic 
memories, WILLIAM Henry Hur.pert, former- 
ly the editor of the World here, is an active Amer- 
ican member of the Salisbury. 

—It is likely that the season of opera in New 
York this year will be unusually long, especially 
if Mr. MAPLESON decides to bring Madame Pat- 
TI to the Academy of Music. At the Metropol- 
itan Opera-house there will be a series of per- 
formances until after Christmas. Mrs. F. K 
THURBER and the American School of Opera— 
which was incorporated a few days ago—will be- 
gin their work at the Academy of Music iu Janu 
uary. : 

—Among the arrivals from Europe last weck 
were Mr. Laurence Huron, Mr. BRANDER Mav- 
THEWS, and Mr. Roscor CONKLING 

—The fashionable balls during the coming sea- 
son will be given chiefly at Delmonico’s or at 
the Metropolitan Opera-house. It is now set- 
tled that there will be no more F. C. D. C. balls. 
But iv their place there will be Junior Patriarel 
dances, and these, it is expected, will be very 
popular, 

A partially completed palace in Chicago, 
erected by the late WiLBur F. Storey, has cost 
four hundred thousand dollars. The Roman 
Catholic archbishop there is anxious to pur- 
chase this structure. 

—Mr. THomas Hugues, who has returned from 
Rugby, Tennessee, and is now in this city, has 
written a lecture on the works of James Rus- 
SELL Lowey. In the opinion of Mr. Huexes, 
LOWELL is a ** national poet.””. Mr. Hu@ues will 
probably sail for England this week. 

—Dr. WiLLIAM Haves Warp, of the /ndepend 
ent, who was in Bulgaria last year, says: ‘The 
Bulgarians are the most ambitious of all the late 
subjects of the Turkish Ewpire, and they are 
perfectly crazy for self-government and educa- 
tion. They have had less culture than many of 
the Armenian races, who have an almost equal 
ambition to form a nationality of theirown. But 
there are a superior vigor and exscutive capuci- 
ty among the Bulgarians. The training they 
have had is almost entirely American. The lead- 
ing men are graduates of American schools, and 
have studied American constitutional law.’* 

—Mr. LAWRENCE BARRETT intends to produce 
a play entitled Thomas @ Becket, which has been 
confounded frequently with TENNYSON’s dram. 
The author of the work is Mr. CHARLES OsBorn, 

—The black President of Hayti, SaLomon, has 
a Freneh wife of great intelligence and courage. 
She has helped him over many rough places, and 
is very popular among the Haytiens. Although 
a white woman, she considers herself ideutitied 
with their interests and welfare 

—The LoriLianp estate at Newport is, per- 
haps, the most princely in that place. Several 
persons have been anxious to purchase it, nota- 






The clasp 








bly a well-known lady But Mr. Corneius 
VANDERBILT Offered the largest price for it, four 
hundred thousand dollars, and the estate passed 


into his hands last week 

—It used to be said of Madame Jupic, who 
arrived here last week, that when her work was 
done each night she went home, sat down de- 
murely, and darned stockings. In spite of the 





fact that she is the heroine of the liveliest Paris- 
ian farces, Madame Jupic is, in private life, very 


simple and domestic. Her husband, to whom 
she was a devoted wife, died a few years ayo. 
A fair is to be given this autumn at the 


Madison Square Garden in aid of the Grant 
monument fund. 

—QOne of the oldest and most picturesque fea- 
tures of autumn life at Lenox is the **Tub Pa- 
rade’’—something which is never seen anywhere 
else. It is really an exhibition of very pretty 
women in charming costumes, and of horses 
loaded down with flowers. 

—Mr. Joun BIGELOW, the biographer of the fa- 
mous Greystone invalid, Mr. Samuge. J. TILDEN, 
says of him: ‘* Beginning his career as a politie- 
al leader and publicist while General JACKSON 
was yet President, and when the principles of 
American republicanism were first comprelhen- 
sively applied to the great problems of finance 
and revenue, Mr. TILDEN is one of the few sur- 
Viving statesmen who had the good fortune to 
receive his early political training in the golden 
> of the Democratic party, when public mea- 
sures were thoroughly tested by the Constitu- 
tion and by public opinion, and when by ample 
debate the voters of the whole nation were edu- 









cated not only to embrace, but also to compre- 
hend, the principles upon which their govern- 
ment was conducted.”? Mr. BigeLow is one of 


Mr. Tii.DEN’S most intimate friends, and writes 
con amore. Most of the stories which are print- 
ed in regard to Mr. TILDEN’s health are grossly 
exaggerated, Although quite feeble physically, 
the mind of this remarkable man is still clear and 
active, while he hus vigor enough left to eujoy 
life. 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR." 
By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Avruor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srranoe,” “ Hearts,” “A Mopet Faruer,” ere. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


OR a moment Frost felt hollow, and had some 

ado to stand upright. He held the handle 

of the door in one hand, and with the other 
propped himself against the wall. 

“Zeno ?” he contrived to say, in a voice which 
he knew to be much unlike hisown. “Ah! The 
spy.” 

He expected some sort of instant condemna- 
tion, for to his startled mind the statement that 
Zeno was there meant that Zeno was actually 
within the house, 
and was of itself a 
proclamation of the 
discovery of treason. 
He had time enough 
to be shot, stabbed, 
poisoned, abducted, 
and tried for treason 
in his own swift- 
darting, frightened 
fancy before Dobros 
ki spoke again, 

= Yes,” said Do- 
broski, “he is here. 
It is well that every- 
body should be warn- 
ed of him,” 

“Of course,” re- 
turned Frost, trem- 
bling in his limbs, 
and speaking with a 
shake in his 
“ He 
dangerous 
fellow.” 

The shock of be- 
lief that Dobroski 
did not know was al- 
most as 


voice, 
seems to be a 
sort of 


severe as 
the shock of fear had 
been. 

“Have you a 
light ?” asked the old 
conspirator, 

“T have some wax 
matches,” said Frost, 
still quaking. “I 
can light you up.” 

He fumbled in his 


waistcoat pocket 
with uncertain fin- 
gers, and haying 


found the box of ves- 
tas, opened it, and 
spilled half its con- 
tents on the floor, 


He fell upon his 
knees and groped 
about for the fallen 
matches, while Do- 
broski waited pa- 
tiently in the dark. 
The traitor pulled 


himself together, and 
in the course of half 
a minute dared to 
strike a light. 

“T startled you,” 
said the old man, 
looking down at his 
white face, 

“Yes,” returned 
Frost, tapping with 
the fingers of his left 
hand upon his breast. 


“Tm afraid there’s 
something going 
wrong here. The 
heart, you know. 
Anything sets it go- 
ing.” 


He arose slowly to 
his feet, and Dobros- 
ki mounted the nar- 
row staircase before 
him, Frost’s trem- 
bling fingers had to 
strike one or two 
vestas before the 
journey was finished, 
and he mounted as 
unwillingly as if he 
had been going to 
the gallows, He was 
so perturbed that he 
could not for the life 
of him remember the 
new name by which 
Zeno desired to be 
known. He dreaded lest Dobroski should ask 
him, and he wondered vainly what he should do 
when his chamber should be reached and an in- 
troduction would become necessary. 

Dobroski mounted the staircase in silence, and 
entered Frost’s room in obedience to a wave of 
the hand from the regular occupant. Frost fol- 


lowed in time to see Zeno turn in his arm-chair | 


and look at the new-comer with a casual air, 
which was so excellently assumed that it even 
calined his own nerves a little. The casual glance 


was succeeded by a start of surprise, and Zeno | 


arose slowly and as if unconsciously from his seat. 

“This,” said Frost, who knew not what to make 
of Zeno’s alrs, and was newly frightened by them 
—‘ this is Mr. Dobroski.” He was vainly casting 
about in his mind for Zeno’s alias, when Zeno 
himself relieved him. 


* Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIIL 


“T knew it,” cried the spy, in English, and then 
with a sudden forward rush he threw himself at 
Dobroski’s feet, and seizing one of his ankles in 
both hands, kissed his boot again and again, with 
wild gurgling ejaculations which meant nothing 
to Frost’s ears, but stood in Polish for “ Angel! 
Preserver! Patriot! Father!” and a variety of 
expressions of worship and affection. Dobroski 
tried to withdraw his foot from this unexpect- 
ed worshipper’s grasp, but Zeno held on tightly, 
and the old man submitted after a while, but 
looked round on Frost with a questioning air 





tragic gesture, ‘“ Behold the preserver of my life, 
my father’s preserver, my mother’s, the preserver 
of my sister’s virtue, the patriot, the chief, the 
idol, the god, of my unhappy country !” 

With this he fell into a chair near the table, 
and dropping both arms across the table and his 
head upon his arms, gave himself up to convulsive 
sobbing. 

“T do not recall your friend,” said Dobroski, 
looking toward Frost. 

“No,” cried Zeno, raising his head, to his fel- 
low-scoundrel’s intense relief. “Iam of Warsaw. 
My name is Wroblewskoff. Marco. It is thirty 
years ago. I was but a lad.” 

He spoke in Polish, and Dobroski’s look of in- 
quiry gave way to one of pleasure and welcome. 

“T remember,” he said—“I remember.” He 
stretched out a hand to Zeno, and the rascal took 
it and kissed it. 

“My mother blessed you with her dying breath,” 


— 





“AND RETIRING TO THE MOST DARKENED END OF THE CHAMBER, SURVEYED DOBROSKI’S FACE WITH 


SEARCHING GAZE.” 


which set that traitorous personage at his wits 
end, 

“Come,” said Frost, stooping to seize Zeno as 
the best way of hiding his own embarrassment. 
“Don’t you think you’ve done about enough of 
that? It’s no luxury for Mr. Dobroski to have 
you licking his boots like a dog.” 

Zeno went on kissing and gurgling for a second 
or two, and then allowed Frost to drag him to his 
feet. The old man had walked by muddy ways, 
and his worshipper’s countenance bore signs of 
contact with the boot. To Frost’s utter amaze- 
ment, tears were coursing down the spy’s fat 
white cheeks, 


“Great Scott! said the Irish-American, half | 


in bewilderment and half in fear, as he shook 
Zeno by the shoulders, “ what’s the matter with 
the man ?” 

“What is the matter?” demanded Zeno, turn- 
ing upon him with smeared and tearful face and 


he said. “ My father died in exile, blessing you. 
My sister’s children cherish your memory, and 
pray for you nightly.” 

The bewildered Frost asked himself repeatedly 
whether the thing were true or false, and had to 
recall—forcibly, as it were—the fact that Zeno 
had known Dobroski for weeks upon the Conti- 
nent before he could be certain that the spy had 
not suddenly encountered a genuine benefactor, 
and did not nurse a genuine passion of gratitude 
for him. For though Frost was one of the last 
people in the world to believe in the existence of 
gratitude, Zeno’s acting was so powerful that it 
carried him off his mental footing, and for the 
moment he was compelled to think him real, as 
he had been compelled to think fine actors real on 
the stage. 

Dobroski released himself from the spy’s grasp 
and walked to the window, when he pulled aside 


the yellowish, fly-spotted blind, and looked out | 


on the rainy night. Then Zeno, turning upon 
Frost, began in English a story of the utmost 
circumstance, which he related with so natural an 
emotion and so complete an air of veracity that 
it was hard to disbelieve him, though the listener 
was certain he was lying. Once or twice, at the 
mention of a name, Dobroski turned and asked 
after the history of its owner. Sometimes the 
moved narrator knew, sometimes he was ignorant, 
but beyond a doubt the story appealed in all its 
details to Dobroski’s memory. Zeno was certainly 
lying, but he was only lying 
pass for somebody else with 


in making himself 
whose history and 
surroundings he was very intimately acquainted. 
But what with his agitation, his friend’s 
change of aspect and pretended change of senti- 
ment, Frost felt the situation unreal, and like a 
dream, He had been used to think wel! of him- 
self as a pretender—he had been a liar in the 
way of business from the beginning of his man- 
hood—but Zeno was 
80 incredibly in front 
of him that he could 
scarcely think of 
himself as being in 
the same walk of life. 

The old man was 
most kindly interest- 
ed in Marco Wro- 
blewskoff, and when 


that grateful person- 


own 


age had subdued him- 


yy 


YY Y self a little, he ques- 
yy ] tioned him about his 
: life with an almost 
fatherly air Marco 
had lived in London 
in his boyhood, so it 
seemed, and had 
worked as a baker’s 
assistant Then he 
had gone out to the 
United States, and 
had worked with an 
Italian pastry cook at 
New York, becoming 
4 cunning confec- 
tioner 

“Why, how many 
years have you 
spent in New York 
altogether?” asked 

Frost, warningly. 
The reminiscent 
Marco quitted New 


York and returned to 
Europe with his em 
ployer, who set up in 








Milan There he 
died, bitterly regret 
ted by his faithful 
Polish idherent, to 
whom he bequeathed 
his little store. Then, 
to make his fortune, 
the young Marcowent 
to London. He failed 
to make his fortune 
here, but D picked 
l il » French in 
the neighborhood of 
Leiceste1 Square to 
add to his Polish, his 
English, and his Ital 
lan, Then two or 
three years before 
that present evening 
he had tried his luck 
in New York once 
more, and there had 
prospered greatly. 


There he had met his 


friend Frost — the 
dear Frost, who now 
discovered that it 
was his generosity 
which had set the 


poor Polish wander- 
er’s footst ps on the 





road to success, 
Frost’s look, shifty 
enough by nature, 
grew shiftier than 
common when Do- 
broski glanced at him 
at this point in the 
narrative, 

The Polish confee- 
tioner had had his 


love story, and it all 
came out quite sim- 
ply. At Milan the 
confectioner’s assist- 
ant had peeped now 
and again at a little 
AND talian girl, and in 

Leicester Square he 

had unexpectedly en- 

countered her again, 
He passed the usual period of courtship, he mar- 
ried and had children, the little cherubs had died, 
and their sainted mother followed. Zeno wiping 
his fat white cheeks over the imagined domestic 
grief of Marco Wroble wskoff so affected Frost 
with disbelief in all previous circumstance that 
the Irish-American had to retire to his bedroom, 
where, holding his head between both hands, he 
reasoned with himself. 

“ Great Casar’s ghost! Who is he?” Frost de- 
manded, tugging his hair in the darkness. “ Who 
aml? ’Tain’t Zeno, Pll swear. It can’t be Zeno, 
That spectacled, red-headed, gap toothed, weepin’ 
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’ 
benevolent, grateful creature is not a spy in the 

I won’t be- 
He says he is 
kindly, honest, 
king o’ liars! 


service of the Russian government 
lieve it. I decline to believe it 
but he’s a liar. It 
gentle nature. Scott! 
What a faculty!” 
When Frost, after an absence of two or three 


, 
ain’t in his 


What a 
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minutes at most, returned to his sitting-room, Zeno 
had thought fit to calm himself a little. He was 
talking in Polish, but betook himself to English 
when Frost entered. 

“Friend Frost,” he said, “does not talk any 
language but his own. English is easier to me 
than my own speech now. There are so few that 
speak my own speech, And since my dear wife 
left me, and my children, I have scarcely spoken 
Polish at all, She was Italian, but I taught her 
my own tongue, It seemed the tongue for home, 
and the little children learned it.” 

Zeno showed symptoms of breaking down again, 
but he recovered himself with an apparent ef- 
fort. 

“ As for you, dear, respected sir,” said he, when 
he had wiped his eyes a little and had stowed 
away his handkerchief, “ to you all languages are 
the same, so long as they are of Europe.” 

Frost was eager and yet afraid to be alone with 
Dobroski. He had been horribly frightened all 
along, but it was only just lately that he had be- 
gun to taste and appreciate the flavor of his fears. 
When Zeno had seemed to stand on the edge of 
a fatal blunder in respect to his wife’s nationali- 
ty, his blood had suddenly run cold, and he had 
eyed Dobroski in an agony of apprehension, The 
old conspirator had seemed to notice nothing, but 
then Frost had not had time to forget Zeno’s 
story of his surprising calm and _ self-mastery 
at Janenne. Dobroski’s sad and dreamy gaze 
seemed to go right through the traitor whenever 
he encountered it, and to writhe in him like a 
gimlet, so that it taxed his self-control not to 
twist bodily in answer to his mental tortures. 

As he recovered more and more from the shock 
Dobroski’s announcement had given him, he be- 
gan to think that even if the old man had recog- 
nized Zeno he might still suppose that the spy 
had been able to impose upon one less wary and 
less experienced than himself. Perhaps if he 
could get rid of Zeno for a moment, Dobroski 
might give him a sign of warning. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know,” said Frost, address- 
ing his fellow-rascal, “ what sort of a mess you've 
got your features into. You'd better take one 
of them candles into the next room and get a 
wash there.” 

Zeno glanced at himself in the discolored glass 
above the mantel-piece, and feigning to be sur- 
prised by what he saw there, took up a candle 
and retired. As he entered the bed-chamber he 
stumbled against a chair, and in putting it out of 
his way propped the door open with it. Frost 
approached Dobroski, 

“J don’t quite make out this news of yours, 
sir,” he said, half whispering. ‘“ You say Zeno’s 
in London. Who has seen him?” 

“ He was seen and recognized at Charing Cross 
Station by two of the Brethren,” returned Dobro- 
ski, “Unhappily he was missed and lost in the 
They saw him take a cab, but in the 
confusion they followed the wrong vehicle.” 

Frost, standing with his back to the light, dared 
to look into Dobroski’s eyes, which were illumi- 
nated by the flame of the solitary candle. He 
could read there no sign of suspicion, but he asked 
himself what would have happened if Zeno had 
been tracked to his residence—what would happen 
if he really had been tracked there, and if Do- 
broski were only playing with him. The fancy 
turned him cold. 

“ You have been looking at his portrait ?” said 
the old man, striding past Frost, and taking up 
the photograph, which still lay upon the table. 
“He will be troublesome to us, most likely, but 
we are forewarned against him, and forewarned 
is fore-armed in the proverbs of many nations.” 

Frost’s whisper had been inaudible to the spy, 
but Dobroski had spoken in his ordinary voice, 
and Zeno had heard him clearly. It was his turn 
to be shaken now, but with a dexterous flick of 
the towel he extinguished his own candle, and re- 
tiring to the most darkened end of the chamber, 
surveyed Dobroski’s face with a keen and search- 
ing gaze. “ He was seen and recognized at Char- 
ing Cross Station,” and “ You have been looking 
at his portrait.” Zeno put the two phrases to- 
gether in a turn of a hand, but he was Frost’s 
superior alike in resources and in courage, and 
he had lived so long in constant danger that the 
presence of a risk seemed only to quicken and 
clear his faculties. When Dobroski looked up from 
the photograph the spy could see his eyes, and but 
for the darkness of the inner chamber the old 
man would have looked straight into Zeno’s face. 
Dobroski seemed altogether undisturbed and nat- 
ural; but then Zeno had formed an exaggerated 
estimate of his facial control, and—so strange a 
thing is the habit of suspicion—the unconscious 
old man seemed to the spy’s keen gaze to be 
overdoing his unconsciousness, 

“ My candle has gone out,” said Mr. Zeno, pre- 
senting himself at the bedroom door with the 
candlestick in one hand and a towel in the other, 
Dobroski threw the photograph on the table, and 
Zeno, as he relit his candle at the other, glanced 
at it. “Do you know that man, friend Frost ?” 
he demanded, laying a finger on his own portrait. 
* He is not a friend of yours, I hope ?” 

“Why not?” asked friend Frost, huskily. 

“He is a scoundrel,” returned Zeno, placidly, 
looking as if he noticed nothing, but keeping the 
keenest outlook on Dobroski through the discol- 
ored mirror, “He is a Russian spy, that fel- 
low.” 

“How do vou know ?” Frost demanded. He 
crouched over the fire and rubbed his hands 
above the blaze to account for the tremor in his 
voice. 

“How do I know ®” repeated Zeno. “There 
was in Milan a National Committee, and I was a 
member, This fellow tried to bribe me. I know 
his face. 1] should know it in a million, but I 
have forgotten what name he went by. That is 
of no consequence. I know the man. If you 
donbt it, bring him face to face with me.” 

“What do von know of him ?” asked Dobroski. 
“Ts he an able man?” 
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“A fool,” said Zeno. “ He is a Greek, and he 
came to me at first pretending to be a Pole. I 
talked with him, and he made fifty mistakes in a 
hundred words.” 

“ How long ago was this ?” Dobroski asked. 

“Seven years next August,” responded Zeno, 
after an elaborate calculation upon his fingers, 
and much knitting of his sandy brows in thought. 

“You will tell anybody you happen to meet,” 
said Dobroski, taking up his felt hat from the ta- 
ble and turning to Frost. “It is well that all 
should know it. I shall trust to meet you again, 
Mr. Wroblewskoff,” lhe added, shaking hands 
warmly with Zeno, who took the extended hand 
in both his and kissed it. 

Frost lighted his guest down-stairs, and saw 
him into the rainy street. Then he came blun- 
deringly upstairs again. 

“Well 2” said Zeno, who was towelling himself 
before the mirror 

“ Well ?” returned Frost, like an echo. 

“Did he know me?” 

“T do not know,’ said Frost, with extreme 
slowness, “ whether he knew you or whether he 
didn’t. But if an opinion is any use to you, he 
was no more taken in than I was.” 

“Pooh !” cried Zeno. “ You are a fool.” 

“ That's a frozen fact,” said Frost. “ And you're 
another. But that old man is the father of all 
foxes.” 

“ Pooh !” said Zeno, a second time. 
a fool.” 

“ Anyway,” replied Frost, “I ain’t fool enough 
to ask vou to pitch your tent on my premises just 
at present. The best thing for you to do is to 
slide before the old man has time to set a watch 
on this particular tenement. If there’s a watch set 
already, you'll be followed. You're bright enough 
to be able to tell when you’re being followed, I 


“You are 


reckon. If you are watched, don’t come nigh me 
again. There’s a hundred ways to let me know 


where you are. We'll wait a while and see what 
comes of things. If he suspects, 1 shall be watch- 
ed, and I'll trouble him to watch me without my 
knowing it.” 

“ Give me his address,” said Zeno. “I will know 
whether he suspects or not, I shall call upon 
him to-morrow.” 





CHAPTER XX. 

Ar Ostend the pretty widow showed signs of 
fatigue, and O’Rourke having seen her comfort- 
ably tucked away in one first-class carriage, with 
his own travelling rug for a pillow, sought anoth- 


er. It turned out that he was alone there, and 
having lit a cigar, he arranged himself in the 


easiest posture he could find, and prepared to 
examine the situation in a spirit of inquiry almost 
scientific. In regard to Maskelyne, now ?, What 
did Maskelyne mean ?—what could Maskelyne 
mean? It was on the cards that he had meant 
nothing at all except to perform an act of con- 
ventional politeness toa countrywoman, That was 
certainly possible, but, to the inquirer’s mind, by 
no means probable. When O'Rourke had looked 
at the thing as dispassionately as he could, had 
examined it in all possible lights, he still found 
himself inclined to his first opinion. His friend 
had plaved a masterly card, and had played it in 
a manner, and at a chosen time, which were al- 
together creditable to him. O'Rourke felt that 
Maskelyne’s intention was all-important as a guide 
to his own conduct. If the pretty widow had been 
designedly thrown in bis way by so shrewd a man 
as he knew the young American to be, his own 
course was pretty clear before him. So far, Mrs. 
Spry had done her best, wittingly or unwittingly, 
to bear out the theory which O'Rourke felt forced 
upon him. She had given the impression that 
she was not merely approachable, but willing to be 
approached—willing, perhaps, to come half-way. 
Her manner with him could scarcely have been 
usual, It was impossible that she could behave 
to all men with so decided an invitation to love- 
making as she seemed to have offered to O’ Rourke. 
He tried to survey this side of the question with 
absolute dispassionateness. Was the woman taken 
with him? Had she any idea of his social capaci- 
ties, and was she willing to bestow herself and that 
mountainous heap of dollars on a man who could 
open to her the doors of society in the old world ? 
Or was she a flirt who had developed the art of 
flirtation to abnormal limits ? 

These questions kept him awake till the train 
reached Brussels, by which time it was broad 
daylight. Mrs. Spry was heavy-eyed when she 
awoke, and yawned behind her little gloved hand 
as she stood upon the platform watching the as- 
siduous O’ Rourke, who bustled hither and thither 
in her behalf in his own brightest and most cheer- 
ful manner. A single driver having flatly re- 
fused to tax his horse with the whole of the bag- 
gage, O'Rourke chartered a second for the rem- 
nant, and a third for the lady and her maid, 

“May I have the pleasure of seeing you to your 
hotel ?” he asked then. 

“Oh, will you really be so good ?” she said in 
answer, “I am so obliged. They won’t speak 
anything but French here, I suppose, and I don’t 
know a word.” O'Rourke upon this ascended, 
and gave the coachman the name of the hotel to 
which Mrs. Spry desired to be driven. “I hope,” 
she said, as they started, “that you're not miss- 
ing the train for me, Mr, O'Rourke ?” 

“Oh dear no,” he answered; “I have no spe- 
cial business. I am on holiday.” 

“]T suppose your friends expect you at—I for- 
get the name of the place. Janenne? Is it 
Janenne?” He glanced at her quickly, and with 
so evident a surprise that she added: “ Mr, Maske- 
lyne told me you were going there. Is that the 
name of the place?” 

“There is a little place of that name,” said 
O'Rourke. “ Maskelyne and I were there togeth- 
er a few days ago. I may go on, or I may not. 
I shall probably have a day or two in Brussels 
in any case.” 





“Yes, but you have left your friends there, 
haven't you? Qh, I’m sure you ought to go there, 
Mr. O'Rourke.” 

“ Indeed !” said O'Rourke. 
think so?” 

“Oh,” returned the lady, “I’m sure your 
friends must wish you back again. They must 
miss you very much indeed.” 

In delivering this speech she bent her head a 
little, and gave him a look from under her brows. 
O’ Rourke told himself that if this glance were not 
genuinely shy and admiring, the widow was a 
dangerously capable actress, und it was certainly 
near enough to the real thing to be misleading, 
unless, indeed, it were the real thing itself. 

“ Ah, now,” said O'Rourke, “you must forgive 
me if I quote your own words against you, Mrs. 
Spry.” 

“ As how ?” replied the lady, softly. 

“You say that to please me,” said O’Rourke, 
with that delicate gayety of his, which allowed 
him to say without a shade of clumsiness a thou- 
sand things which an awkward man could only 
say offensively—“ You don’t really mean it.” 

“Oh, now!” cried the pretty widow, blushing 
a little, and making new play with her expressive 
eyes. “I did mean it. I’m sure your friends 
must miss you. I’m sure I—I'm sure I should 
miss you if you were a friend of mine.” 

“ Perhaps,” said O'Rourke, with his delightful 
boyish smile, “I may be ungallant enough to hope 
that you may miss me some day.” 

“Tm sure I shall,” she answered, and then 
dropped the big eyes, and blushed with a charm- 
ing appearan ‘e of confusion. 

The maid was perched beside the coachman, 
and O'Rourke and the pretty widow, seated oppo- 
site to each other, had the open vehicle to them- 
selves. The gentleman’s ideas of courtship led 
him to rapid movement, as we have seen already. 
It was only the fact of the carriage being open 
to the ohkservation of early passengers in the street 
which prevented him from taking Mrs. Spry’s 
hand within his own at this moment, and kissing 
the glove he had taken so much trouble to button 
a dozen hours before. Only a second or two later 
he took fright at this inspiration, and he told him- 
self that he was stupefied by the loss of his night’s 
sleep. If he had a chance with her—and he was 
fairly persuaded by this time that he had—he 
dared not risk it by a too precipitate advance. 

When the hotel was reached, O’ Rourke secured 
rooms for his delightful companion, and ordered 
for her at her request a cup of warm milk and a 
biscuit. This modest refection was conveyed to 
her bed-chamber, and she retired, purring an ac- 
knowledgment of obligation. O’Rourke, hat in 
hand, stood looking after her as she mounted the 
first flight of stairs from the hall of the hotel, 
when she turned with her hand upon the rail, and 
spoke with a blush and a smile: 

“May I ask you to breakfast with me to-day, 
Mr. O'Rourke? Shall we say one o’clock? That 
will give time for a little rest, won’t it? And will 
you kindly order things? Good-morning. I am 
so obliged.” 

“T shall be delighted,” replied O'Rourke, with 
tender warmth. The pretty widow lowered her 

eyes, sighed gently, and having accomplished the 
first flight of stairs, smiled farewell before she 
turned the corner. 

“ Does monsieur pay the coachman ?” asked a 
gold-banded functiouary. 

“T should hardly care to take such a liberty,” 
said O'Rourke, in answer. “ You had best enter 
the amount in madame’s bill.” He was so far 
from being a wealthy man that even the smallest 
handful of francs deserved consideration. 

He ascertained the presence of an English- 
speaking chamber-maid in the hotel, and secured 
her for Mrs. Spry’s service in the morning. Then 
he indicated his own portmanteau, and betook 
himself to bed, with orders that he should be 
called at noon. His Parliamentary experiences 
had taught him to sleep in daylight, and he was 
tired after his sleepless journey, but he tossed 
and tumbled for an hour or more, revolving in 
his mind the new and astonishing factor which 
had found its way into his life. By way of seek- 
ing sleep he began to count, but the mere mental 
procession of figures brought the AA 11, the Cred- 
it unlimited, and the two millions sterling into his 
head. The two millions sterling seemed too big 
a fact for his grasp, and so he broke it in pieces, 
as it were, to handle it the more easily. Two 
millions sterling could be exhausted in just a lit- 
tle less than a year if a man spent five thousand 
five hundred pounds a day. It represented fifty- 
four pounds odd per diem for a hundred years. 
It represented five pounds eight and something 
per diem for a thousand years. At interest at 
five per cent. it would produce an income of one 
hundred thousand pounds yearly, At three and 
a third per cent. per annum it would bring in six- 
ty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six pounds 
and a trifle, and that was so much over a thou- 
sand pounds a week that if he had but the differ- 
ence between them he would regard himself as a 
wealthy man, 

Then the contemplation of this prodigious sum 
of money drew him on to the contemplation of 
its owner. She could be, when it pleased her, 
undoubtedly a charming woman. O'Rourke prid- 
ed himself, and not without reason, on his judg- 
ment of character, and he read in the widow’s 
face sweetness of temper, weakness of will, and 
a remarkable disinclination to trouble herself. 
To O’Rourke’s discerning mind she was precisely 
the sort of woman who was certain to be picked 
up by some adventurer or other in the end, un- 
less some solid and worthy person took charge 
of her before the adventurer could get at her. 

“T dare say,” he told himself, “that there are 
a good many worthier people than I am in the 
world, but I know no one more willing. And, 
honestly, there are not many more capable of 
taking fitting care of a young and charming wo- 
man who has a great fortune, I fancy I should 
make a better husband than most men as times 
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go. My temper is under perfect control, and I 
have no vices. I have brains and tact and man- 
ners, and a decent share of good looks. I don’t 
think she’s likely to catch a better fellow than 
myself. She doesn’t want more money, and so 
the mere fact of my having none ought to be no 
bar between us. And, between ourselves, old 
man,” added Mr. O’Rourke to himself, “she 
seems, unless I am a greater ass than I fancy I 
am, to have taken a fancy to you.” 

From these reflections he glided off at a tan- 
gent to thinking of Angela, and she, by compari- 
son with Mrs. Spry, suffered in many ways. For 
one thing, Yrom O’Rourke’s stand-point, she was 
not nearly so pretty, and for another, her little 
handful of money was contemptible beside the 
American lady’s wealthy pile. Of course, if, after 
all the castle-building he had indulged in, the 
American lady’s pile should turn out to be unat- 
tainable, there was the certainty of Angela’s little 
handful to fall back upon. When at last he fell 
consciously into his first drowse of sleep, he told 
himself that in any case his bread was buttered 
for life, and dimly wondering why he had never 
hit upon the matrimonial method before, he sur- 
rendered himself to slumber. 

At first, when he awoke, the events of the pre- 
ceding day looked a little odd and unreal to him. 
Four-and-twenty hours ago the bare idea of storm- 
ing a citadel which guarded two millions sterling 
had never occurred to him. He had been more 
than contented to think of Angela’s fortune as 
being pretty safely within his reach when he chose 
to put out his hand and draw it to him. People 
had spoken of her as a great heiress. He knew 
tolerably well what the phrase meant by this time 
—she owned a paltry fifty or sixty thousand 
pounds. Only one day before this awaking in 
the Brussels hotel he had never so much as heard 
of the possessor of that other fortune, the con- 
templation of which had so dwarfed and shriv- 
elled Angela's modest competence. He was nei- 
ther avain man nor a fool; and yet he could not 
help feeling that suecess was probable. The prob- 
ability was dashed with doubts and fears, but even 
when he took the side of his doubts and tried to 
argue himself into disbelief, he failed to do it. 

If Mrs. Spry had been charming the night be- 
fore, she was still more delightful that morning. 
O'Rourke made a guess as to her age, and set her 
down as being between three and four and twenty, 
in which he flattered her, as ladies’ fancies go, by 
a year or two, but in aspect and ways she was 
girlish always, and at times almost child-like. She 
was very plump, very pretty, very helpless-looking, 
and languishing. O’Rourke thought the languid 
and helpless manner very suitable to her style of 
looks. She had the creamiest complexion, with 
just a tint of natural rose on the cheeks, O’Rourke 
rather wondered at himself as he noticed these 
things, and a certain pleased warmth their con- 
templation afforded him. Why, he wanted to 
know, had he so recently begun to take an in- 
terest in the other sex? Really, when one came 
to examine them, unencumbered young women 
who had money were possessed of charms. The 
thought that for the mere pleasure of making 
love to so inviting a person as the pretty widow 
the reward might be so prodigious seemed to 
make fortune-hunting an almost sacred duty. 
There was certainly no other road to wealth which 
was a hundredth part so easy or so pleasant. The 
initial difficulty (that of finding the way) was the 
only trouble visible. 

The pretty widow prattled of a thousand no- 
things. O'Rourke, on his side, laid himself out 
to charm, and shone in his quality of eloquent 
listener. The lady had never met so pleasing a 
man as Mr. O’Rourke, and Mr. O’Rourke was un- 
feignedly charmed by the lady. If that pyram- 
idal pile of dollars on which she stood had first 
drawn his regards toward her, he was none the 
less pleased by what he saw. There are many 
clever men who do not greatly care to find clev- 
erness in women, and O'Rourke, though he had 
never suspected as much, was one of them. The 
widow’s artless prattle amused him. He assured 
himself over and over again that he would have 
been pleased to have known her if she had been 
as poor as himself. 

But bearing in mind all the while how time 
was flying, and how it behooved him to make the 
most of chances which were likely to be limited, 
he turned the conversation to the lady’s probable 
movements. Did she intend to stay long in 
Brussels ? he asked, 

“Well, no,” she answered, with a becoming 
little blush. ‘ There’s only one thing brings me 
here.” She hesitated for a moment, and then 
continued, turning her large eyes on O'Rourke 
now and again: “There’s an old lady living here 
—a little hard up, I’m afraid, Mr. O'Rourke. 
She’s a relative of my poor dear late husband’s 
—a distant relative, but the only one he had, and 
he left her out in the cold. I’m afraid she’s not 
very likely to be very good friends with me, but 
I want to make it up with her if she'll let me.” 
O’Rourke’s attentive and sympathetic face was 
worth a volume of commonplace answers to this 
statement. ‘“ And then,” said the widow, ‘I’ve 
got a friend to see, and then I’ve done with Bel- 
gium. I shall go and see Paris again, and I shall 
try to persuade my friend to go with me. I haven't 
seen her for two years, but she’s the dearest girl 
in the world.” 

“That,” said O'Rourke, “is a flattering de- 
scription.” 

“Tt’s the simple truth,” returned the lady. 
“She’s the dearest girl in the world.” 

“ America,” said O'Rourke, “is the land of 
charming girls.” 

“Oh,” cried the pretty widow, “she isn’t 
American. She’s English. But she spent six 
months in New York two years ago, and now 
we're life-long friends. If she hadn’t been in 


Europe, I shouldn’t have cared to come over. I 
suppose you don’t believe in women’s friendships, 
now, Mr. O’Rourke ?” 

“The disbelief in women's friendships,” said 
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the flexible O’Rourke, “is one of the stupidest 
heresies I know. Is your friend in Brussels ?” 

“No, From what I can learn, she’s gone and 
buried herself alive in some dreadful quiet place, 
miles and miles away from everywhere. LDve 
looked it up on the map, and I make out Namoor 
to be the nearest city. It’s a little place called 
Houfoy.” She pronounced the name as if it had 
been English. 

“ Hoof-oy ?” said O'Rourke, questioningly, fol- 
lowing her pronunciation, Then, with a sudden 
start, “‘ Houfoy ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Spry, bringing her hands 
together; “that’s how they call it. Do 
know it?” 

“T have been there,” returned O'Rourke, with 
admirable naturalness. ‘ There is only one Eng- 
lish family residing there. I have the pleasure 
to know them.” 

“Oh,” said the lady, rapidly and enthusiastical- 
ly, “do you know Angela Butler? Oh, now, real- 
ly! LT say, what a little place the world is, to be 
sure! Well, now, I do wonder that young George 
Maskelyne never told me that you knew Angela 
Butler.” 

“[ know them very slightly,” said O'Rourke. 
“T only met them a fortnight ago. No; 
weeks since,” 

“Oh,” purred the widow, making her best and 
most expressive ‘eyes at her companion, “I 
adore Angela Butler. Don’t you adore her, Mr. 
O'Rourke? Oh, I'm sure vou do.” 

“T think her a very charming girl. 
clever, English--thoroughly English.” 

“Oh, so very English,” said Mrs. Spry. 

“And you are going to Houfoy to see Miss 
Butler ?” asked O'Rourke. “That is delightful 
news indeed to me. We shall be neighbors. I 
am going to Janenne to see some old friends of 
mine, and Janenne is the nearest village to 
Houfoy.” 

“ That will be pleasant,” said Mrs. Spry. When 
she had said this she lowered her face and turned 
her head away suddenly, and a second or two later 
shot a most vanquishing glance at O'Rourke, 
upon whom its touching little avowal of the in- 
discretion of an artless nature was by no means 
wasted, 

The news of the pretty widow’s destination was 
at first something of a shock to him, but when he 
had taken a moment to turn himself round, he 
took it with great coolness, After all, Miss But- 
ler had no claim upon him. He had left himself 
perfectly free. 


’ 


you 


three 





Frank, 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPronpent. } 

J ERY long wraps, rather sober of aspect, and 
\ very short wraps, quite as varied as the for- 
mer are uniform, and as elaborate, rich, and even 
fantastic as the others are plain—this is a synop- 
sis of what the coming winter of 1885-6 will bring 
in the way of wrappings. 

But to enter into particulars, There are the 
short jackets, which are a species of basque, ad- 
justed, and not long. They are made of sub- 
stantial stuffs—for they constitute the serious 
member in the family of small wraps—of light 
cloth, or of armure and croisé stuffs thicker than 
those used for dresses, but not as heavy as cloth. 
Some of these fabrics are woven with a mat gal- 
loon, or one of chenille or moiré, forming a bor- 
der, which is separated from the cloth and used 
to trim the collar, revers, sleeves, and basque of 
the jacket. Those made by tailors have the 
seams pressed, with two rows of fine stitching; 
the fronts are cut in square tabs, and the vest is 
fastened with small buttons set close together. 
Modistes depart from this simplicity, and intro- 
duce more fanciful features in the making of 
these jackets. The basque is slashed and open 
up the seams; the front has several points and 
revers; the back has almost always a pleated 
postilion; the collar may be straight or turned 
down, square or round. The napped and rough 
cloths, imitations of such furs as Astrakhan and 
goat-skin, are used for simpler jackets of plainer 
make. These sometimes have a vest of velvet, 
and a piping of velvet around the edges. 

The pelerine or cape maintains its place among 
small wrappings, made with or without a hood; 
the fronts are long enough to turn under, and 
thus form sleeves. Above all, there is an infi 
nite variety of small visites, made of soft wool, or 
of silk brocaded in silk or velvet. 

The stuffs with a chenille selvedge border, 
mentioned above, are also made into costumes, 
with a double straight skirt wide to the top, but 
slashed on the side, and very simply draped, 
sometimes with the aid of a cordeliére or silk 
rope terminating in tassels, 

For youthful matrons and young girls there are 
corsages which are pleated in wide pleats about 
the upper part to form a guimpe; a corselet is 
worn with this, a style which is very becoming to 
slender, graceful figures. The corselets have 
one, three, or even five points at the bottom, and 
at the top can be straiglit, rounded, or hollowed 
out. They are made of velvet, plush, or silk 
striped with velvet, of a tint other than that of 
the dress, but harmonizing with it. 

To return for a moment to the subject of 
wraps, it should be mentioned that the greatest 
importance is attached to their lining. All ele- 
gant cloaks have a silk lining of a bright color, 
plain, or perhaps striped in several tints ; some are 
even interwoven with designs in gold; the greater 
number are of satin, striped in yellow, red, cream, 
green, and blue. 

Bonnets present a curious mixture of former 
styles and fashions, with some new features. 
There are large bonnets—calashes—and as many 
small ones—baby bonnets—witl: wide brims turn- 
ed up at the back or on the sides, or pleated on 
one side only. Many felt bonnets are worn, cov- 
ered with a net-work of silk, headed or not bead- 





ed. Also many plush bonnets, variously faced 
and lined with plush; for plush, which had been 


-dropped for a season or two, has again become 


fashionable, and chiefly for the trimming or ac- 
cessories of costumes. Numerous small capotes 
are again worn without strings, leaving the face 
entirely unencumbered, and are really head-dress- 
es rather than bonnets, composed as they are of 
a medley of gauze, tulle, lace, flowers, jet, jewels, 
and birds. It must be confessed that many of 
them are extremely eccentric, enough so to invite 
a slight suspicion as to the mental soundness of 
the author of the combination. And yet it can 
not be denied that coming from the hands of a 
skillful modiste, and worn by a pretty Parisienne, 
the effect of the capote may be most charming. 

In dress stuffs the preference for stripes is be- 
coming more marked and decided. Beautiful 
stuffs are woven with stripes of velvet or plush 
on a ground of faille. Black faille thus striped 
in deep red, deep green, dark chamois, or olive 
green is a magnificent fabric. The stripes are 
either used for the skirt exclusively, with the up- 
per part of the costume of faille of the color of 
one of the stripes, or else the reverse is the case, 
and the upper part is of the striped fabric, while 
the skirt is of plain faille. The plain untrimmed 
lower edge of skirts, which was tested for a short 
time, has been given up, and the narrow foot- 
pleating is re-instated, placed either upon or un- 
derneatl the lower edge of the skirt. Some beau- 
tiful dress silks are also manufactured in bro- 
cades, showing designs of a light shade on a deep- 
toned ground, which resemble the Henri Deux 
guipures described in a former letter, These lace- 
patterned stuffs are one of the features of the sea- 
son, upon which many variations will be executed, 
For another simple skirt trimming there ave being 
prepared narrow fringes of chenille, silk, and wool, 
which will be placed in seven or nine parallel zig- 
zag rows around the bottom of the skirt. One 
beautiful fabric is a brocade of silk, or of silk and 
wool together, which is woven in very delicate tints 
and large designs, and used solely for under-skirts ; 
such a skirt is the only one that is made, owing to 
the richness and heaviness of the fabric, without 
the slightest trimming or even a foot-pleating. 
With this skirt is a high plain corsage without 
sleeves, of the same stuff, and over this is draped 
a seamless corsage opening on the high one be- 
neath, and prolonged to form tunie drapery, after 
an antique suggestion, this part of the costume 
being of plain silk that matches the brocade. 

All the derivative tints of green predominate 
again this season, particularly the olive and bronze 
lines for daytime, and for the evening the shade 
called absinthe, a green tinted with yellow and 
white, which is trimmed or veiled with black lace. 
The open corsage of such a lace-trimmed dress is 
completed by a high chemisette of black embroid- 
ered tulle, either plain or shirred about the throat, 
an idea which recurs frequently and is carried out 
in a variety of stuffs, the chemisette being some- 
times of soft silk, such as surah, or of a diapha- 
nous character, in gauze, crépe, tulle, or lace. 

Lace skirts maintain their place, subject only 
to slight changes in the combinations employed. 
Some are made of a single piece of fine wool lace 
placed on a veivet skirt, the corsage and over- 
skirt accompanying it being of silk. The left 
side of the skirt is completely exposed, the dra- 
pery extending only on the right. 

There is an almost frantic return to velvet 
skirts for all degrees of dresses, velveteen and 
cotton velvet combining with wool, and silk vel- 
vet with silk. The velvet skirt is not necessarily 
chosen of the same color as the rest of the cos- 
tume, Thus with a day dress of mastic camel’s- 
hair there is a skirt of golden brown velvet. The 
back breadth of the camel’s-hair drapery falls 
in straight wide folds almost to the bottom of 
the velvet skirt, and is trimmed perpendicularly 
with bands of mastic woollen lace. On the right 
side the drapery is continuous, and is looped up, 
but on the left side it is separated, entirely ex- 
posing the velvet skirt, and with a flat band of 
lace set on each edge from top to bottom. The 
corsage, which is separate from the skirt, has two 
wide revers of velvet like that of the under-skirt, 
and within the revers are flat bands of woollen 
lace, almost meeting, which form a plastron, 

EvMe.ine Rayonp. 




















THE HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
See illustration on page 668, 

4 viges burial-place of Shakespeare is one of those 

shrines to which all who speak Shakespeare’s 
language make a pilgrimage. Even more than 
Westminster, with its mediwval memories, the 
church on the banks of the Avon is the Mecca 
of our race, and no more earnest visitors find 
their way to the little Warwickshire town than 
the Americans on a European tour. The town 
is beautifully situated; the river spreads into a 
broad channel, and is crossed by a bridge of four- 
teen arches, erected in the reign of Henry VIL, 
and on its banks stands the venerable church for 
whose restoration great exertions are now making. 
The venerable pile is gray with time, and the old 
contemporary trees, whose branches hang grace- 
fully over the stream and pathway, encircle it 
with a verdant ring. The church is a parish 
church of the first class, with nave and aisles 
and a large and rich chancel. The only modern 
addition to the building is the spire of stone, 
erected in the last century in place of the origi- 
nal one of wood and lead. About forty vears 
ago some “ restorations’ were made, by which a 
few details of the older work were destroyed. 
At present further repairs are required; the 
tower is cracked, the roof requires examination, 
and a drain round the building is necessary. In 
the interior considerable alterations will have to 
be made to display the architectural merits of the 
fabric. The galleries must be removed, and no- 
thing omitted to make the resting-place of our 
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greatest poet a fitting memorial of his fame. 
Shakespeare’s body lies under a flat grave-stone, 
with the well-known inscription cursing those 
“who move his bones,” and the monument to 
his memory is on the north wall, It is a half- 
length effigy between two columns of black mar- 
ble with gilded capitals and bases. Malone, the 
commentator, whitewashed the figure before the 
celebrated Garrick-Shakespeare festival. Fortu- 
nately a description of the original appearance 
remains: “ The eyes were of light hazel, and the 
hair and beard auburn; the dress consisted of a 
scarlet doublet, over which there was a loose 
black gown with sleeves.” 

The restorations which are now contemplated 
have the sanction of Sir Cunliffe Owen, of the 
South Kensington Museum, who is also one of 
the secretaries of the fund. In an address de- 
livered by him at a meeting at Stratford he said 
he would be very glad to take charge of what 
came from America, and that Mr. G. W. Childs 
would put himself at the head of a committee to 
raise the necessary funds. The work will be ex- 
ecuted in a most conservative spirit, and none of 
the ancient monuments displaced. 





JANOEING AND CAMPING FOR 
WOMEN. 

N the front page of this number of the Bazar 

is a spirited sketch for which the artist did 

not find it necessary to draw upon his imagina 

tion, but discovered his material in scenes that 

may be almost daily witnessed on any of the 

quieter waters in the vicinity of New York and 

other parts of the country. A few years ago the 

word canoeist could only be applied to men, but 

to-day many women and girls not only own and 

paddle canoes, but they often undertake long 

cruises in their little craft in company with their 
husbands or brothers. 

A New York lady and her husband cruised in 
this way last year down the entire eastern coast 
of Florida, devoting three months to the trip, and 
traversing nearly three hundred miles of distance. 
During this time they souglit no other shelter than 
that afforded by the canvas roof of their little 
canoe tent, nor did they eat any meals that were 
not prepared by themselves, and cooked over 
open wood fires or an alcohol lamp. They en- 
joyed the most perfect health while on the trip ; 
and when it was over, the lady, tanned by the sun 
and strengthened by steady out-of-door exercise, 
found that she had gained ten pounds in weight 
since starting, and declared that she had never 
been so perfectly well in her life. 

Last year, on an island in the St. Lawrence, 
near the encampment of the American Canoe As- 
sociation, was to be seen the modest little blue 
and white striped tent of two married canoeists 
from Hartford, Connecticut. They had reached 
this point by cruising from the upper end of Lake 
George, and from it through Lake Champlain, 
down the Richelieu River, and up the St. Law- 
rence to the Thousand Islands. In this case, as 
in the former, the lady was sun-tanned to a de 
gree that many a man might well envy, was in 
the full enjoyment of most perfect health, had 
become an expert in the management of a canoe, 
and was an enthusiast in regard to camping out 
and cruising. In both these instances the hus- 
bands are active, and the wives honorary, mem- 
bers of the American Canoe Association, which 
receives only practical ¢anoeists into its ranks. 

About half a mile from the main encampment 
of the Canoe Association was a beautifully wood- 
ed point that has from time immemorial borne 
the name, singularly appropriate to this occasion, 
of “Squaw Point.” Here was pitched a ladies’ 
camp, in which for two weeks lived those mem- 
bers who had brought their wives and families 
with them to the meet. The tents of this camp 
were rendered peculiarly picturesque and attract- 
ive by the feminine influence that pervaded Squaw 
Point, and many a hint for future camp comforts 
was here received and stored away by masculine 
visitors, who found it a pleasant lounging-place. 
Most of the tents occupied by the ladies were 
brightened by gay bits of color, and some of them 
re carpeted with rugs, or had the angles of 
their rudely constructed tables hidden beneath 
fanciful covers. The air of refinement and home- 
like comfort that may be thus imparted to a tent 
by the addition of a few such trifles, for which 
room can readily be found in the camp trunk, 
more than repays the extra expenditure of time 
and trouble, 

The actual benefits to health gained by the la 
dies of this camp, who for two weeks led an al- 
most out-of-door existence, are incalculable, but 
are certainly greater than could be gained by a 
season of hotel life at a fashionable watering- 
place. 

The costume to be worn by the feminine ca- 
noeist, whether for a short trip or a long cruise, 
should be of light weight, dark-colored flannel, 
loosely belted at the waist, and so made as to 
allow absolute freedom of motion to every part 
of the body. The hat should be broad-brimmed, 
and of coarse straw, trimmed with a scarf of Tur- 
key red or some other bit of color. The feet 
should be incased in strong walking boots, laced 
or buttoned high enough to afford ample support 
to the ankles. The hands should be left bare, 
for a short experience with gloves in camp or on 
a cruise will prove them an unqualified nuisance. 
Besides, the reign of Miss Lydia Languish has 
passed, and the young woman of to-day who can 
display sun-browned hands and a clear complex- 
ion tinted by the same magic brush, is certain to 
attract more masculine admiration than her pal- 
lid sisters, 

In the canoe the dress may be protected from 
spray or paddle drips by a light water-proof apron ; 
but this should never be fastened down in more 
than one place, as in case of an upset a fatal en- 
tanglement might result from an apron so closely 
fastened as to hold the occupant in the canoe. 
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In using the double-bladed paddle it should not 
be dipped deep in the water with nearly perpen- 
dicular strokes, for these entail an unecalled-for 
and misapplied exertion, as well as an uncom- 
fortable amount of drippings from the upraised 
blade. The stroke should be as nearly as pos- 
sible horizontal, and the dip of the paddle should 
be just enough to bury the entire blade. 

The exercise of paddling is so radically differ- 
ent from that of rowing, that an entirely different 
set of muscles is brought into play. The hands 
that have become hardened to the oar will have 
to again undergo the process when brought in 
contact with the paddle; and the muscles that 
have done the best service in horseback-riding 
The first 
felt by the thoracic 
muscles and those of the dige stive organs, which 


or tennis-playing will rest in a canoe. 
strain of paddling will be 


will speedily become strengthened 
benefited by 


and greatly 
The muscles 
of the back and the fore-arm will also be brought 
into activity. 


this novel exercise. 


All women, as well as all men, should learn 
to swim, and certainly no woman should under- 
take to become an independent canoeist, or even 
to cruise in a canoe in company with an expert 
swimmer, who has not mastered this simple but 
most important accomplishment, 





BALMORAL CASTLE. 
j ya royal mansion, represented in our double 


page, and appearing as viewed from the north- 
west, therefore showing the northern and western 
sides of the building, is a modern structure in the 
old Scottish baronial style of architecture, with 
gables and picturesque angle turrets. This has 
been much favored of late, not only for the Seot- 
tish country-seats of the nobility and gentry, but 
also in the towns. The architect was Mr. Will- 
iam Sinith, of Aberdeen, but the Prince Consort 
took part in the task of designing the house. The 
Queen laid the foundation-stone on September 
28, 1853, and her Majesty and his Royal High- 
ness oceupied the new building on September 7, 
1855. They had first lived, from September, 
1848, in the old castle, which has been demol- 
ished. The estate, which pur- 
chased in 1852 from the Earl of Fife, originally 
The 


Jease had previously been purchased from Sir 


Jalmoral was 


belonged to the Farquharsons of Inverey 





' of this demesne is 
about ten thousand acres, one thousand of which 
are woodlands; and there are besides upward of 


thirty thousand acres of deer forest. 


Robert Gordon. » extent 





The house 
stands in a level space near the margin of the 
river, which here sweeps in a semicircle round the 
The build- 
ing consists of several blocks facing the north, 
the west, and the south. At the east end is a 
massive tower 35 feet square and 80 feet high, 
surmounted by a turret 20 feet high, the summit 
of which, 920 feet above the level of the sea, 
commands very fine views in several directions. 
The entrance porch is at the southwest corner, 
but the west front is the most ornate. The ma 
terial is of light gray granite, from a quarry on 
the estate, and the 
building is fire-proof. The Queen’s private apart- 


base of the hill of Craig Lowrigan. 


the masonry is excellent; 
ments are on the west side, looking up the valley 
of the Dee; those which used to be appropriate d 
to the Prince Consort the 
the lawn to foot of Craig Gowan, part of 
which hill is seen to the right of the view in our 
engraving. 


look to south, across 


the 


On the north side are the rooms for- 
merly reserved for the Prince of Wales. There 
is a handsome ball-room, measuring 68 feet by 25 
feet, which is a detached building on the north 
side, connected with the Castle by a covered pas 
The Castle has accommodation for a hun- 
dred or even a hundred and twenty persons, in 
cluding the servants ; 
in the tower, The rooms are simply but elegant 
ly furnished, the carpets and curtains being of 
fancy tartan, and the cabinet-makers’ work of 
African ash. In the principal corridor, out of 
the hall which runs along the centre of the build- 
ing, is Theed’s marble statue of the Prince Con- 
sort, iu Highland dress. Here also are statues 
of Burns’s “ Highland Mary,” and “ The Lady of 
the Lake,’ with the bust of the Rev. Di 
Macleod, and other works of sculpture. 


age 
sape, 


there are some bedrooms 


Norman 
One room 


has its walls hung with a collection of pictures 





incidents 
of the Jacobite rebellion in 1745; and there are 


and old engravings illustrative of the 
many original sketches, and some engravings of 
Every part of the interior 
of the Castle is light, airy, and cheerful. 

The Queen finds peace and rest at Balmoral, 


} 


where she dwells not as Queen, but as lady of the 


Landseer’s pict 





iInanor, and, what is still be tter, as the friend of 
She loves all 
around her there, and is loved by all in return. 
She takes a personal, almost maternal, interest in 
every one living on the Balmoral estate, visiting 
them, particularly in sickness, and then taking 
good things to them; giving clothes to the wives 
and children of poor laborers; knowing the chil- 
dren’s names, talking familiarly with all, but es- 
pecially showing attention to those who have 
grown old in her service Her love of peace and 
quiet is shown by her liking, sometimes, in the 
morning, to walk over to the “ Cottage,” behind 


all her neighbors, high and low. 


the Castle, where breakfast is brought to het 
on a tray; or she will take tea there in the 
afternoon, and there she will write her letters 
The volume published by her Majesty in 1868, 


entitled Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands, edited by the late Sir Arthur Helps, 
contains her own unstudied records, in their or- 
iginal freshness, of the impressions that she re- 
ceived in her first acquaintance with Seottish 
mountain scenery, of her kindly intercourse with 
rural neighbors of high and low degree, and of 
the happy domestic life there enjoyed by herself 
and the Prince Consort, year after year, till his 
lamented death at the end of 1861, 
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HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruorn or “Juprra Suakesreaner,” “ A Prinorss or 
Tuurr,” “ Mao.eov or Dane,” Ero. 


WHITE 


CHAPTER XLIL 
A CHALLENGE, 


N the evening of the day on which Agatha 
( Gemumill bad made her portentous discovery 
about the secret interviews between her sister 
and Ronald, Mr. Gemmill—a little, red-headed 
man with shrewd blue eyes—came home in very 
good spirits. 

“Look here, Aggie—here’s an invitation for 
you,” he was beginning, when he saw that some- 
thing was wrong. “ What is it now?” he asked. 
And then the story was told him, and not with- 
out a touch of indignation in the telling. But 
Mr. Gemmill did not seem so horror-stricken as 
his wife had expected ; she began to emphasize 
the various points ; and was inclined to be angry 
with him for his coolness. 

“Girls often have fancies like that—you know 
well enough, Agatha,” he said. ‘All you have 
to do is to take a gentle way with her, and talk 
common-sense to her, and it will be all right. 
If you make a row, you will only drive her into 
obstinacy. She will listen to reason; she’s not 
a fool; if you take a quiet and gentle way with 
her—” 

‘A quiet and gentle way !” his wife exclaimed. 
“T will take no way with her at all—not 1! I’m 
not going to have any responsibility of the kind. 
Back she goes to the Highlands at once—that’s 
all the way I mean to take with her. See, 
there’s a letter I’ve written to mother.” 

“Then you mean to make a hash of this affair 
amongst you,” said he, with calm resignation. 
“You will merely drive the girl into a corner; 
and her pride will keep her there—” 

“Oh yes, men always think that women are 
so easily persuaded,” his wife broke in. “ Per- 
haps you would like to try arguing with her your- 
self? But, anyway, I wash my hands of the 
whole matter. I shall have her packed off home 
at once.” 

“I don’t think you will,” the husband said, 
quietly. “I was going to tell you: the Lauders 
ave giving a big dinner party on the 27th—that is 
a fortnight hence; and here is an invitation for 
the three of us; and Frank Lauder as good as 
admitted this morning that the thing was got 
up for the very purpose of introducing Meenie 
to the old folk. Well, then, 1 have already 
written and accepted; and I will tell you this 
—I'm not going to offend the old gentleman 
just because you choose to quarrel with your 
sister.” 

“ Quarrel 2” she retorted. ‘ Oh yes—she nev- 
er can do any wrong.. She has made a fool of 
you with her pretty eyes—as she does of every 
man that comes to the house. Why, they’re 
like a set of great babies when she’s in the 
room; and you would think from the way they 
go on that she was the Queen of Sheba, instead 
of the ill-tempered little brat that she is.” 

But Mrs. Gemmill was a sensible woman too, 

“Of course we cun’t offend the old people. 
She'll have to stay, But as soon as that is over, 
off she goes to the Highlands again; and there 
she can stop until she has recovered her senses.” 

However, this invitation was but an additional 
grievance. She went with it at once to Meenie’s 
rvom. 

“ Look at that. Read that.” 

The girl glanced at the formal note—with no 
great interest, 

“Do you know what that means? That was 
meant to introduce you to Frank Lauder's family 
and friends.” 

“I do not wish to go,” Meenie said, perversely, 

* But you'll have to go, for we have accepted 
for you. We can’t offend and insult people sim- 
ply because you are bent on making a fool of 
yourself, But this is what I want to say; I had 
intended sending you back to Inver-Mudal at 
once; but now yuu will have to stay with us an- 
other fortnight. Very well; during that time | 
forbid you w have any communication with that 
man, of any kind whatever—do you hear?” 

She sat silent. 

“Do you hea 

“ Yes, | hear,” she said. 

“Well?” 

“Very well.” 

“ But it is not very well,” the elder sister said, 
angrily. “1 want to know what you mean to do.” 

The answer was given with perfect calmness. 

‘“*] mean to do precisely as 1 have been doing. 
I ain not ashamed of anything I have done.” 

“What? You are not ashamed? Do you 
mean to tell me that you will keep on meeting 
that man—in the public streets—making a spee- 
tacle of yourself in the streets of Glasgow—and 
bringing disgrace on yourself and your family ?” 

“You are talking like a madwoman,” Meenie 
said, proudly, 

* You will see whether I act like one. I say 
you shall not be allowed to misconduct yourself 
while you are under this roof; that I will make 
sure of.” 

“ What will you do ¥” the girl said, in a strange- 
ly tauuting tone; indeed, one could scarcely have 
believed that this was Meenie that was speaking. 
“Lock me up in my room? They only do that 
in books, Besides, Mr. Gemmill would prevent 
your doing \nything so Tidiculous,” 

“Oh, ivs vw that would come to let you out ?” 
the elder sister said. ‘* You've discovered that, 
have you? What more, I wonder!” 

But here the scene, which threatened to become 
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more and more stormy, came to a sudden end. 
There was a sharp call from below, Mr. Gemmill 
having doubtless overheard some of these wild 
words, 

“ Agatha, come down-stairs at once.” 

So the girl was left once more alone, proud and 
pale, and trembling a little, but with her mind 
more obdurate than ever. Nor would she go 
down to supper that night. Mr. Gemmill went 
twice to the door of her room (his wife would 
not budge a foot) and begged her to come down- 
stairs. ‘The first time she said she did not wish 
for any supper. The second time she said that 
if her conduct had been so disgraceful, she was 
not fit to associate with his family. And so, be- 
ing by nature a kindly hearted man, he went away 
and got some food for her, and carried the little 
tray to her room with his own hands—a proceed- 
ing that only made his wife the angrier. Why 
should she be spoiled and petted with such fool- 
ish indulgence? Starvation was the best cure for 
her pride. But of course he was like the rest of 
the men—made simpletons of by a pair of girl’s 
gray ey es. 

Alas! all her pride and courage went from her 
in the long dark hours of the night, and her sis- 
ter’s threats assumed a more definite and terrible 
meaning. It was true she had a fortnight’s res- 
pite—during that fortnight she was her own mis- 
tress, and could do as she pleased—but after ? 
Would she be shut up in that little hamlet in the 
northern wilds, with absolutely no means of learn- 
ing anything about Ronald, not permitted to men- 
tion his name, cut off from him as though he were 
in another world? She saw month after month 
go by—or year after year even—with no word or 
message coming to keep alive the fond hope in 
her breast. He might even be dead without her 
knowing. And how all too short this fortnight 
seemed, during which she might still have some 
chance of seeing him, and gaining from him some 
assurance with regard to a future that looked 
more than ever uncertain and vague! 

The next day it had been arranged between 
them that they were not to meet, for he was to 
be at home all that day and busy; but her anxiety 
was too great; she resolved to go to his lodgings 
and ask for him, She had never done that be- 
fore, but now the crisis was too serious to let her 
heed what any one might say; indeed, she did 
not think for a moment about it. So all the 
morning she went about the house, performing 
such small duties as had been intrusted to her, 
aud wondering when the heavy rain would leave 
off. At last, about noon, when the dismal skies 
gave no sign of clearing, she got her ulster and 
deer-stalker’s cap, put on a thick pair of boots, 
and armed with a stout umbrella, went out into 
the blavk and dripping world. No one had at- 
tempted to hinder her. 

And yet it was with some curious sense of 
shame that she timidly rung the bell when she 
reached these obscure lodgings. The door was 
in a dusky entry; the landlady who answered the 
summons did not notice how the girl’s cheeks 
were unusually flushed when she asked if Mr, 
Ronald Strang were at home. 

“Yes, he is,” the woman said; and then she 
hesitated, apparently not quite knowing whether 
she should ask the young lady to step within or not. 

“Will you tell him that I should like to see 
him for a moment—here ?” she said. 

In less than a minute Ronald was with her; 
and he bad brought his cap in. his hand, for he 
had guessed who this was, and instinctively he 
knew that he could not ask her to come within- 
doors. But when she said she had something to 
say to him, and turned to face the dismal day 
outside, he could not but glance at the swimming 
pavements and the murky aumosphere. 

“On such a morning, Meevie—” 

“Oh, but I am well wrapped up,” she said, 
quite happily—for the mere sight of him had 
restored her courage—“ and you shall lave the 
umbrella. Yes,I insist; take it. Well, then, I 
ask you to take it as a favor, for I am not going 
to have you get wet on my account.” 

Of course he took the umbrella—to hold over 
her; and so they went out into the wet streets, 

“J am so glad to see you, Ronald,” she said, 
looking up with a face that told its own story of 
joy and confidence. “Don’t blame me. I have 
been miserable. I could not help coming to ask 
you for a littke—a little comfort, 1 think, and 
hope—” 

* But what have you been doing to your eyes, 
Meenie, darling? What kind of a look is that 
in them ?” 

“Well, I cried all last night—all the night 
through, I believe,” said she, simply; but now 
there was no more crying in her eyes, but light 
and love and gladness. “ And now, the moment 
I see you, I think I must have been so foolish. 
The moment I see. you everything seems right; I 
am no longer afraid; my heart is quite light and 
hopeful again.” 

“Ay; and what has been frightening you, 
then ?” 

And then she told him all the story, as they 
walked along the wet pavements, with the be- 
draggled passers-by hurrying through the rain, 
and the tramway cars and omnibuses and carts 
and cabs keeping up their unceasing roar. But 
Agatha’s threats were no longer so terrible to her, 
now that she had hold of Ronald’s arm; she 
glanced up at him from time to time with eyes full 
of courage and confidence; a single glimpse of 
him had driven away all these dire spectres and 
phantoms. Indeed, if the truth were known, it 
was he who was most inclined to take this news 
seriously, though, of course, he did not show that 
to her. No; he affected to laugh at the idea that 
they could be kept from communicating with 
each other. If she were to be sent back to Inver- 
Mudal, he said, that was only anticipating what 
must have happened in any case; it would, no 
doubt, be a pity to miss these few stolen minutes 
from time to time; but would not that be merely 
a spur to further and constant exertion ? 





“ Ay, lass,” said he, “if I could have any rea- 
sonable and fair prospects to put before them, I 
would just go to your friends at once ; but all the 
wishing in the world and all the work in the 
world will not make next spring come any the 
quicker ; and until I’m a certificated forester, ’m 
loath to bother Lord Ailine, or anybody else, about 
a place. But what o’ that? It’s not a long time, 
and unless Mr. Weems is making a desperate fool 
o’ me, ’ve a good chance ; and Lord Ailine will 
do his best for me among his friends, that I know 
well. In the mean time, if they will not let you 
write to me—” 

“ But, Ronald, how can they help my writing 
to you, or coming to see you, if I wish ?” 

“T was not thinking of your sister and her 
folk,” he answered, and he spoke rather gravely. 
“T was thinking of your father and mother. 
Well, it is not a nice thing for a young lass to be 
in opposition to her own folk; it’s a sore trouble 
to both sides; and though she may be brave 
enough at first, time will tell on her, especially 
when she sees her own father and mother suffer- 
ing through her defiance of them.” 

“Then I am not to write to you, Ronald, if they 
say no?” she asked, quickly, and with her face 
grown anxious again. 

Well, it was a difficult question to answer off- 
hand; and the noise in the streets bothered him ; 
and he was terribly troubled about Meenie hay- 
ing to walk through the rain and mud, 

“Will you do this for me, Meenie?” he said. 
“T can not bear to have ye getting wet like this. 
If we were to get into an omnibus, now, and go 
down the town, 1 know a restaurant where we 
could go in and have a comfortable corner, and 
be able to talk in peace and quiet. You and I 
have never broken bread together, quite by our- 
selves, Will you do that?” 

She did not hesitate for a moment. 

“Yes, if you think so; if you wish it,” she 
said. 

And so they went down to the restaurant, 
which was rather a big place, cut into small 
compartments, and one of these they had to them- 
selves, for it was but half past twelve as yet, and 
by-and-by a frugal little lunch was before them. 
The novelty of the situation was so amusing—to 
Meenie, at least-—that for a time it drove graver 
thoughts away altogether. She acted as mistress 
of the feast, and would insist on his having this 
or that, and wondered that he had never even 
tasted Worcester sauce, and was altogether ten- 
derly solicitous about him; whereas he, on the 
other hand, wished not to be bothered by any of 
these things, and wanted only to know what 
Meenie meant to do when she went back to In- 
ver-Mudal. 

“But you must tell me what you would have 
me do,” she said, timidly. 

“ Well, I don’t want you to quarrel with your 
mother and father on my account, and be living 
in constant wretchedness.. If they say you are 
not to write to me, don’t write.” 

“But you said a little while ago there would be 
no difficulty in our hearing from each other,” she 
said, with wide-open eyes. 

“Thave been thinking about it, good lass,” said 
he, “and I don’t want you to anger your folk, 
and have a heavy heart in consequence. In the 
mean time you must look to them; you must do 
what they say. By-and-by it may be different; in 
the mean time I don’t want you to get into trou- 
ble—” 

“Then it’s little you know how this will end, 
Ronald,” she said, rather sadly. “I have thought 
over it more than you have. If I go back to In- 
ver-Mudal prepared to do everything they wish 
me to do—I mean my mother, not my father, for 
I don’t know what he might say—then it isn’t 
only that you wili never hear from me, and that 
I shall never hear a word from you ; there’s more 
than that: I shall never see you again in this 
world.” 

He turned very pale; and scarcely knowing 
what he did, he stretched his hand over the nar- 
row little table, and seized her hand, and held it 
firm. 

“T will not let you go, then. I will keep you 
here in Glasgow, with me, Meenie. Do you think 
I can let you go away, forever? For you are 
mine. I don’t care who says ay or no; you are 
mine; my own true-hearted girl; the man or wo- 
man is not born that will sunder us two.” 

Of course he had to speak in a low tone; but 
the grip of his hand was sufficient emphasis. 
And then he said, regarding her earnestly and 
yet half-hesitatingly : 

“There is one way that would give you the 
right to judge what was best for yourself—that 
would give you the right to act or say what you 
pleased—even to leave your father’s house, if 
that was necessary. Will you become my wife, 
Meenie, before you go back to Inver-Mudal ?” 

She started, as well she might; but he held 
her hand firm. 

“The thing is simple. There is my brother 
the minister. We could walk over to his house, 
go through the ceremony in a few minutes, 
and you could go back to your sister’s, and no 
one be a bit the wiser. And then surely you 
would be less anxious about the future; and if 
you thought it right to send me a letter, you 
would be your own mistress as to that—” 

“Tt’s a terrible thing, Ronald!” 

“T don’t see that, Meenie, dear; I've heard of 
more than one young couple taking their fate in 
their own hand that way. And there’s one thing 
about it—it ‘maks sikker.’” 

They had some anxious talk over this sudden 
project—he eager, she frightened—until the res- 
taurant began to get crowded with its usual mid- 
dle-day customers. Then Ronald paid his mod- 
est score, and they left; and now, as they made 
away for the western districts of the city, the day 
was clearing up somewhat, and at times a pale 
silvery gleam shone along the wet pavements. 
And still Meenie was undecided; and sometimes 
she would timidly steal a look at him, as if to as- 








sure herself and gain courage; and sometimes 
she would wistfully look away along this busy 
Sauchiehall Street, as if her future and all the 
coming years were somehow at the end of it. As 
for him, now that he had hit upon this daring pro- 
ject, he was eager in defense of it, and urged her to 
give her consent there and then; and labored to 
prove to her how much happier she would be at 
Tnver-Mudal—no matter what silence or space of 
time might interpose between them—with the 
knowledge that this indissoluble bond united 
them, Meenie remained silent for the most part, 
with wistful eyes; but she clung to his arm as if 
for protection; and they did not hasten their 
steps on their homeward way. 

When they parted, she had neither said yes 
nor no; but she had promised to write to him 
that night, and let him know her decision. And 
in the morning he got this little note—the hand- 
writing was not a little shaky, but he had searce- 
ly time to notice that, so rapid was the glance he 
threw over the trembling lines, 


“Dear Ronatp,—If it can be done quite, quite 
secretly—yes. L. M.” 


The signature, it may be explained, consisted 
of the initials of a pet name that he had bestow- 
edon her. She had found it first of all in some 
of those idle verses that he now copied out for 
her from time to time; and she had asked him 
how he had dared to address her in that way, 
while as yet they were but the merest acquaint- 
ances, However, she did not seem very angry. 


a 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
A WEDDING, 


Tis golden-radiant city of Glasgow, with its 
thousand thousand activities all awakening to 
join the noise and din of the joyous morning, and 
its overarching skies full of a white light of hope 
and gladness and fair assurance of the future! 
The clerks and warehousemen were hurrying by 
to their desks and counters; work folk were lei- 
surely getting home for their well-earned break- 
fast; smart young men and slim-waisted women 
were already setting the shop windows to rights; 
great lorries were clattering their loads of long 
iron bars through the crowded streets; and om- 
nibuses and tramway cars,and railway trains were 
bringing in from all points of the compass their 
humming freight of eager human bees to this 
mighty and dusky hive. But dusky it did not 
appear to Ronald, as he was speedily making his 
way across the town toward his brother's house. 
It was all transfigured and glorified. The inter- 
minable thoroughfares, the sky-piercing chim- 
neys, the masses of warehouses, the overhead net- 
work of telegraph lines, the red-funnelled steam- 
ers moving slowly away through the pale blue 
mist of the Broomielaw—all these were spectral 
in a strange kind of way, and yet beautiful; and 
he could not but think that the great mass of 
this busy multitude was well content with the 
pleasant morning, and the nebulous pale golden 
sunlight, and the glimpses of long cirrhus cloud 
hanging far above the city’s smoke. For the 
moment he had ceased to hang his happiness on 
the chance of bis succeeding with the Highland 
and Agricultural Society. Something far more 
important and wonderful was about to happen. 
He was about to secure Meenie to himself for ever 
and ever. Not a certificate in forestry, but Mee- 
nie’s marriage lines, that was what would be in 
his pocket soon. And after? Well, the long 
months, or even years, might have to go by, and 
she might be far enough away from him, and 
condemned to silence, but she would be his wife. 

And then, just as be had reached the south 
side of the river, he paused—paused abruptly, as 
if he had been struck; for it had suddenly oc- 
curred to him that perhaps, after all, this fine 
project was not feasible. He had been all intent 
on gaining Meenie’s acquiescence, and having got 
that, had thougit of nothing but winning over 
the Reverend Andrew into being an accomplice ; 
but now he was quickly brought up by this un- 
foreseen obstacle: could Meenie, not being yet 
twenty-one, go through even this formal cere- 
mony without the consent of her parents? It 
seemed to him that she could not, from his reading 
of books. He knew nothing of the marriage law 
of Scotland; but it appeared to him, from what 
he could recollect of his reading, that a girl under 
twenty-one could not marry without her parents’ 


consent. And this was but the letting in of wa- 
ters. There were all kinds of other things—the 


necessity of having lived a certain time in this or 
that parish, the proclamation of banns, which 
would be merely an invitation to her relatives to 
interfere, and so on, He resumed his walk, but 
with less of gay assurance. He could only en- 
deavor to fortify himself with the reflection that 
in the one or two instances of which he had heard 
of this very thing being done, the young people 
had been completely successful, and had kept 
their secret until they judged the time fitting for 
the disclosing of it. 

When he reached his brother’s house the Rev- 
erend Andrew was in his study engaged in the 
composition of the following Sunday’s sermon. 
He was seated at a little table near the fire, a 
pot of tea on the chimney-piece, a large Bible and 
Cruden’s Concordance lying open on the sofa be- 
side him. The heavy, bilious-hued man rose lei- 
surely, and rubbed his purplish hands and put 
them underneath his coat tails, as he turned his 
back to the fire and stood on the hearth-rug re- 
garding his brother. 

“ Well, Ronald, lad, ye’re not frightened for a 
cold morning, to come out with a jacket like 
that.” 

“The morning’s well enough,” said Ronald, 
briefly ; and forthwith he laid before his brother 
the errand on which he had come, and besought 
his assistance, if that were practicable. He told 
the story simply and concisely, not pleading any 
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justification, but rather leaving the facts to speak 
for themselves. And would his brother help? 
In other words, supposing there were no other 
obstacle in the way, would Andrew perform this 
ceremony for them, and so render their future 
proof against all contingencies? He was not 
asked for any advice; he was not asked to as- 
sume any responsibility ; would he merely exercise 
this clerical function of his on their behalf, see- 
ing how urgent matters were ? 

The Reverend Andrew was very much puzzled, 
not to say perturbed. He began to walk up and 
down the room, his head bent forward, his hands 
still underneath his coat tails. 

“You put me in a box, Ronald, and that’s a 
fact,” said he. “I’m thinking my wishes as a 
brother will be for setting themselves up against 
my duty as a minister of the Gospel; for I dare 
not counsel any young girl to defy the authority 
of her own people—” 

“She has not asked you for any counsel,” Ron- 
ald said, curtly. “And, besides, we don’t know 
what’ the authority might be. I dare say if her 
father knew all the circumstances he would be 
on our side, and I suppose he has as much right 
to speak as her little spitfire of a mother.” 

This was hard on Mrs. Douglas, who had al- 
ways treated Ronald with courtesy, if of a lofty 
and distant kind; but impetuous young people, 
when their own interests are at stake, are seldom 
just to their elders, However, the Reverend An- 
drew now began to say that, if he were altogether 
an outsider, nothing would give him greater plea- 
sure than to see this wish of his brother's ac- 
complished. He had observed much, he said ; 
he had heard more; he knew the saving influ- 
ence that this girl had exercised on Ronald’s life; 
he could pray for nothing better than that these 
two should be joined in Jawful bonds toward the 
strengthening of each other, and the establish- 
ment of a mutual hope and trust. 

“ But it would never do for me to be mixed 
up in it, Ronald,” he continued. ‘When it came 
to be known, think of what ill-minded folk might 
say. I must have regard to my congregation as 
well as to myself; and what if they were to ac- 
cuse me of taking part in a conspiracy ?” 

“A conspiracy?” Ronald repeated, sharply. 
“What kind of a conspiracy? To steal away a 
rich heiress—is that it? God bless me, the lass 
has nothing beyond what she stands up in! 
There’s the seal-skin coat Glengask gave her; 
they can have that back, and welcome. What 
conspiracy would ye make out ?” 

“No, no, lad; I’m thinking what ill tongues 
might say.” 

“Let them lick their own venom till they rot! 
What care I 

“ Yes, yes, yes, lad; but ve’re not a placed 
minister; ye’ve but yourself and her to think of. 
Now just wait a bit.” 

He had gone back to his chair by the fire, and 

yas seated there, staring into the red coals. 

“T suppose you've heard of Dugald Mannering, 
of Airdrie?” he said at length. 

“Yes, indeed,’ was the answer. “ Meenie— 
that is, Miss Douglas—and I went to hear him 
the Sunday before last, but there was not a seat 
to be got anywhere—no, nor standing-room 
either.” 

This Mr. Mannering was a young divine of the 
U. P. Church who had an extraordinary popularity 
at this time among the young people of the south 
of Scotland, and especially the young people of 
Glasgow, and that from a variety of causes. He 
was a singularly eloquent preacher—flowing, or- 
nate, and poetical; he was entirely unconvention- 
al, not to say daring, in his choice of subjects; 
his quotations were as commonly from Shake- 
speare and Coleridge and Byron and Browning 
as from the usual pulpit authorities ; he was ex- 
ceedingly handsome, and rather delicate-looking, 
pale and large-eyed and long-haired; and he had 
refused the most flattering offers—“ calls” is the 
proper word—from various west-end congrega- 
tions of Glasgow, because he considered it his 
duty to remain among the mining folk of Air- 
drie. When he did accept an invitation to preach 
in this or that city church, the young people from 
far and near came flocking to hear him, and a 
good many of their elders too, though these were 
not without certain prickings of conscience as to 
the propriety of devoting the Lord’s Day to what 
was remarkably like a revel in pure literature. 

“Dugald’s coming over here this afternoon,” 
the elder brother continued, as if he were com- 
muning with himself. ‘“ He’s an enthusiastic 
kind of fellow; he'll stick at nothing if he thinks 
it’s right. I wish, now, I had that portrait; but 
Maggie’s away to school by this time—” 

“ What portrait ?” Ronald asked. 

The Reverend Andrew did not answer, but rose, 
and slowly and thoughtfully left the room. When 
he came back he had in his hand a photograph 
of Meenie framed in a little frame of crimson 
velvet, and that he put on the table. Ronald 
recognized it swiftly enough. 

“He has got an eye for a handsome young 
lass, has Dugald,” the minister said, shrewdly. 
“Til just have that lving about, as it were. Ay, 
it’s a straightforward, frank face, that, and one 
that has nothing to hide. Tl just have it lying 
about when Dugald comes over this afternoon, 
and see if he doesna pick it up and have a good 
look at it.” 

“But what mean ye, Andrew 
said. 

“Why, then, lad, I think I'll just tell Dugald 
the whole story; and if he’s not as hot-headed 
as any of ye to carry the thing through, I'll be 
surprised. And I suppose if he marries ye, that’s 
just as good as any one else ?—for to tell you 
the truth, Ronald, I would rather not be mixed 
up in it myself.” 

“ And the banns ?” said Ronald, quickly. “ And 
the length of time in the parish? And the con- 
sent of her mother and father ?” 

The minister waved his hand with a superior 
air: these were trivial things, not to say popular 
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errors ; what had been of real consequence was 
the extent to which he dared implicate himself. 

“T will not say,” he observed, slowly, “that I 
might not, in other circumstances, have preferred 
the publication of banns. It would have been 
more in order and more seemly; for I do not 
like the interference of the secular arm in what 
should be a solely sacred office. Besides that, 
there is even a premium put on publicity, as is 
right; five shillings for the one proclamation, 
but only half a crown if you have them pro- 
claimed two following Sundays. Well, well, we 
mustn’t complain; I see sufficient reason. From 
all I can learn—and you were ever a truth-teller, 
Ronald, in season and out of season, as well I 
mind—it seems to me you are fulfilling the laws 
of God, and breaking none of man’s making; 
80 just you go to the Registrar of the parish, and 
give him the particulars, and deposit a half- 
crown as the worthy man’s fee, and then, eight 
days hence, you call on him again, and he'll give 
you a certificate entitling you to be married in any 
house or church in the kingdom of Scotland. 
And if there’s no other place handy, ye’re wel- 
come to the room you're standing in at this min- 
ute, though I would as lief have the marriage 
take place anywhere else, and that’s the truth, 
Ronald; for although I can defend what little I 
have done to my own conscience, I’m no sure [ 
should like to stand against the clishmaclavers 
of a lot of auld wives.” 

“Where am I to find the Registrar, Andrew ?” 
he asked: he was a little bewildered by the ra- 
pidity with which this crisis seemed approach- 
ing. 

“T suppose you've a good Scotch tongue in 
your head, and can ask for the loan of a direc- 
tory,” was the laconic answer. The Reverend 
Andrew had taken up the photograph again, and 
was regarding it. “An honest, sweet face; as 
pretty a lass as ever a man was asked to work 
and strive for and to win. Well, I do not won- 
der, Ronald, lad—with such a prize before you— 
But off you go now, for I must get to my work 
again; and if you come over and have a cup of 
tea in the afternoon, between four and five, I 
suppose Dugald Mannering will be here, and 
maybe ye'll be the best hand to explain the whole 
situation of affairs.” 

And so Ronald left, to seek out the Registrar ; 
and as he went away through the busy and sun- 
lit streets, he was asking himself if there was not 
one of all those people who could guess the se- 
eret that he carried with him in his bosom, and 
that kept his heart warm there. 

The Rev. Dugald Mannering, as it turned out, 
was not nearly so eager and enthusiastic as Ron- 
ald’s brother had prophesied; for it behooves 
a youthful divine to maintain a serious and de- 
liberative countenance when weighty matters are 
put before him for judgment. But afterward, 
when the two young men were together walking 
away home through the dusky streets of Glasgow, 
the U.P. minister became much more frank and 
friendly and communicative. 

“T see your brother’s position well enough, 
Mr. Strang,” said he. “I can understand his 
diffidence ; and it is but right that he should be 
anxious not to give the envious and ill-natured 
a chance of talking. He is willing to let the 
ceremony take place in his house because you are 
his brother. If I were you, I would rather have it 
take place anywhere else—both as being fairer 
to him, and as being more likely to insure se- 
crecy, which vou seem to think necessary.” 

Ronald’s face burned red: should he have to 
ask Meenie to come to his humble lodgings, with 
the wondering, and perhaps discontented and 
suspicious, landlady as sole on-looker ? 

* Well, now,” the young preacher continued, 
“when I come to Glasgow, there are two old 
maiden aunts of mine who are good enough to 
put me up. They live in Rose Street, Garnet 
Hill, and they’re very kind old people. Now I 
shouldn’t wonder at all if they took it into their 
heads to befriend the young lady on this oceasion 
—I mean, if you will allow me to mention the 
circumstances to them; indeed, I am sure they 
would; probably they would be delighted; in- 
deed, I can imagine their experiencing a fearful 
joy on finding this piece of romance suddenly 
tumbling into the middle of their prim and me- 
thodical lives. The dear old creatures !—I will 
answer for them, I will talk to them as soon as 
I get home now. And do you think you could 
persuade Miss Douglas to call on them 

Ronald hesitated. 

“Tf they were to send her a message, per- 
haps—” 

“When are you likely to see her?” 

“To-morrow morning, at eleven,” he 
promptly. 

“Very well. I will get one of the old ladies 
to write a little note to Miss Douglas; andI will 
post it to you to-night; and to-morrow morning, if 
she is so inclined, bring her along and introduce 
yourself and her—will you? I shall be there, 
so there won't be any awkwardness; and I would 
not hurry you, but I’ve to get back to Airdrie to- 
morrow afternoon. Is it a bargain?” 

“So far as I am concerned—yes; and many 
thanks to ye,” Ronald said, as he bade his com- 
panion good-by and went away home to his soli- 
tary lodgings. 

But when, the next morning, in Randolph Ter- 
race—and after he had rapidly told her ail that 
had happened—he suggested that she should 
there and then go along and call on the Misses 
Mannering, Meenie started back in a kind of 
fright, and a flush of embarrassment overspread 
her face. And why—why—he asked, in won- 
der. 

“Oh, Ronald,” she said, glancing hurriedly at 
her costume, “ these—these are the first of your 
friends you have asked me to go to see, and do 
you think I could go like this ?” 

“ This” meant that she had on a plain and 
serviceable ulster, a smart little hat with a ptar- 
migan’s wing on it, a pair of not overnew gloves, 


9” 


said, 





and so forth. Ronald was amazed. He consid- 
ered that Meenie was always a wonder of neatness 
and symmetry, no matter how she was attired. 
And to think that any one might find fault with 
her! 

“ Besides, they’re not my friends,” he exclaim- 
ed. “I never saw them in my life.” 

“They know who your brother is,” she said. 
“Do you think I would give any one occasion to 
say you were marrying a slattern? Just look.” 

She held out her hands; the gloves were cer- 
tainly worn. 

“Take them off, and show them the prettiest 
shaped hands in Glasgow town,” said he. 

“ And my hair—I know it is all rough and un- 
tidy—isn’t it, now ?” she said, feeling about the 
rim of her hat. 

“Well, it is a little,’ he confessed, 
far prettier that way than any other.” 

“Ronald,” she pleaded, “ some other time—on 
Friday morning—will Friday morning do?” 

“Oh, I know what you want,” said he. “ You 
want to go and get on your seal-skin coat and 
your velvet hat and a new pair of gloves, and all 
the rest; and do ye know what the old ladies are 
like to say when they see ye ?—they’ll say, ‘Here’s 
a swell young madam to be thinking of marrying 
a man that may have but a couple o’ pounds a 
week or so at first to keep house on.’” 

“Oh, will they think that?” she said, quickly. 
“Well, P—DIl go now, Ronald; but please make 
my hair smooth behind—and is my collar all 
right ?” 

And yet it was not such a very dreadful inter- 
view, after all; for the two old dames made a 
mighty fuss over this pretty young creature ; and 
vied with each other in petting her, and cheering 
her, and ccunselling her; and when the great 
event was spoken of in which they also were to 
play a part, they affected to talk in a lower tone 
of voice, as if it were something mysterious and 
tragic, and demanding the greatest caution and 
circumspection, As for the young minister, he 
sat rather apart, and allowed his large, soft eves 
to dwell upon Meenie, with something of wistful- 
ness in his look, He could do so with impunity, 
in truth, for the old ladies entirely monopolized 
her. They patted her on the shoulder, to give 
her courage; they spoke as if they themselves 
had gone through the wedding ceremony a hun- 
dred times. Was she sure she would rather have 
no other witnesses? Would she stand up at the 
head of the room now, and they would show her 
all she would have to do? And they stroked her 
hand; and purred about her; and were myste- 
riously elated over their share in this romantic 
business; insomuch that they altogether forgot 
Ronald, who was left to talk politics with the 
absent-eyed young parson. 

Between this interview and the formal wedding 
a whole week had to elapse; and during that 
time Agatha Gemmill saw fit to deal in quite a 
different way with her sister. She was trying 
reason now, and persuasion, and entreaty; and 
that, at least, was more agreeable to Meenie than 
being driven into a position of angry antagonism. 
Moreover, Meenie did not seek to vaunt her self- 
will and independence too openly. Her meetings 
with Ronald were few; and she made no osteu- 
tatious parade of them. She was civil to Mr. 
Frank Lauder when he came to the house. In- 
deed, Mr. Gemmill, who arrogated to himself the 
success of this milder method of treating the girl, 
was bold enough to declare that everything was 
going on well; Meenie had as much common-sense 
as most folk ; she was not likely to throw herself 
away; and when once she had seen old Mr. Lau- 
der’s spacious mansion, and picture-galleries, and 
what not, and observed the style in which the fam- 
ily lived, he made no doubt but that they would 
soon have to welcome Frank Lauder as a brother- 
in-law. 

Trembling, flushed at times, and pale at others, 
and clinging nervously to Ronald’s arm, Meenie 
made her way up this cold stone staircase in Gar- 
net Hill, and breathless and agitated she stood on 
the ianding, while he rung the bell. 

“Oh, Ronald, I hope I am doing right,” she 
murmured. 

“We will let the future be the judge of that, 
my good girl,” he said, with modest confidence. 

The old dames almost smothered her with their 
attentions and kindness ; and they had a bouquet 
for her—all in white, as became a bride ; and they 
had prepared other little knickknacks for her 
adornment, so that they had to carry her off to 
their own room for the donning of these. And 
when they brought her back—rose-red she was, 
and timid, and trembling—each of them had one 
of her hands, as if she was to be their gift to give 
away; and very important and mysterious were 
they about the shutting of the doors, and the con- 
ducting the conversation in whispers. Then the 
minister came forward, and showed them with a 
little gesture of his hand where they should stand 
before him. 

The ceremonial of a Scotch wedding is of the 
simplest; but the address to the young people 
thus entering life together may be just anything 
you please. And in truth there was a good deal 
more of poetry than of theology in these melliflu- 
ent sentences of the Rev. Mr. Mannering’s, as he 
spoke of the obligations incurred by two young 
folk separating themselves from all others and 
resolved upon going through the world’s joys 
and sorrows always side by side; and the old 
dames were much affected; and when he went 
on to quote the verses, 


“only it’s 














** And on her lover’s arm she leant, 
And round her waist she felt it fold, 

And far across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old,” 


they never thought of asking whether the lines 
were quite apposite; they were sobbing unaffect- 
edly and profusely ; and Meenie’s eves were rath- 
er wet too. And then, when it was all over, they 
caught her to their arms as if she had been their 
own; and would lead her to the sofa, and over- 
whelm her with all kinds of little attentions and 
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caresses. Cake and wine, too—of course she 
must have some cake and wine! 

“ Should I, Ronald ?” she said, looking up, with 
her eves all wet and shining and laughing: it 
was her first appeal to the authority of her hus- 
band. 

* As you like 





as you like, surely.” 

But when they came to him, he gently refused 

“Not on your wedding-day !” the old ladies ex 
claimed—and then he raised the glass to his lips ; 
and they did not notice that he had not touched 
it when he put it down again. 

And so these two were married now—whatever 
the future might have in store for them; and in 
a brief space of time—as soon, indeed, as she 
could tear herself away from these kind friends, 
she had dispossessed herself of her little bits of 
bridal finery; and had bade a long and lingering 
good-by to Ronald; and was stealing back to her 
sister’s house. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


Evrsrosynr.—You ask why we approve of the form, 
“Mr. aud Mrs. Brown request the honor of your com- 
pany.” It is used for convenience. ‘* Your” is a pro- 
noun of multitude, used as expressing many; it has 
grown by usage to mean a large congregation, a trades- 
man’s Customers, and a whole family. ‘Therefore when 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown wish to invite a thousand people, 
their cards are engraved thus, and addressed to ** Mr. 
aud Mrs. Smith and family.” It is, we are forced to 
admit, not, however, the most formal or respectful way 
of inviting guests, but for weddings and large balla it 
has been adopted as labor-saving, and you are mis- 
taken in supposing it ungrammatical. If Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown address you as Mr. and Mrs, Smith, they are in 
the right; if they began “* Mr. and Mrs. Brown,” and 
then said “we hope to see you,” they would be un- 
grammatical 

Streita.—Plush will be used for the skirt and vest of 
cloth, silk, or satin dresses. A festooned skirt trimmed 
with lace and galloon and a plain basque will be a 
pretty and youthful design for a satin dress, 

Mus. L. R.—We do not answer by mail any ques- 
tions about dress. Make a close-fitted of 
your cloak in the way you suggest. 

Mus. Arrucx.—Make your black silk by the design 
illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVIII. ‘Trim with 
beaded gailoon. 

Moucie.—Bouclé cloth or seal-skin plush trimmed 
with fur or fringe will make you a dressy short mantle 
in the way described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 39, Vol. XVIII. A jaunty cloth jacket will be less 
costly, but is more diflicult to make than a mantle, as 
it usually requires a man’s strength to give the tailor 
finish. 

M. C. W.—A kilt skirt, sash drapery, and 
basque is best for girls’ white flannel dresses, 
boots are little used. Etamine folds 
girls, also linen collars. 

Carotyn.—Get blue or red serge for a girl’s winter 
dress. Buy a wool sash with bordered euds to drape 
the kilt skirt, and have a plain basque with a vest, col- 
lar, and cuffs of plush or of velvet. B 
of the fashionable furs this winter. Full vests are not 
entirely abandoned. Velvet ribbon should be worn in- 
side the linen collar next the skin. 

Eviza Evver.—Make your black silk by design illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVIIL For the wool 
dress see designs on page 613 of Bazar No. 38, Vol. 
XVI 

Vrera.—Your sample was not inclosed. 
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You must line the lace basque 
with silk. Make the figures hit, if you can, in the 
seams. Use design on first page of Bazar No. 35, or 
else on page 597 ot Bazar No. 37, Vol. XVIII. 


Crei..—We publish no pattern of the wrap you men- 
tion. Whenever cut patterns of illustrations are is- 
sued, the number and price always accompany the 
picture, 

Anna.—The rug, worked on Smyrna canvas, is a 


yard and a quarter long by three-quarters wide. 

Anizona.—We know ot 
Designs aud directions have been given from time to 
time in the Bazar. You will find several in Nos, 4, 7, 
and 29 of the current volume. 

Miss Lee.—For marking or 
with indelible ink, the materials required are the best 
indelible ink, a bottle of prepared mucilage used for 
the purpose, steel pens (Gillett's napping pen, No, 291, 
for fine lines and delicate tracery, and tor ordinary 
work No. 170 of Harrison & Bradford The fabric, if 
it contains stiffening, requires to be thoroughly wash- 
ed to extract every particle of starch. This effected, 
the surface is prepared by painting it with the muci- 


no book on drawn-work, 


etching initials on linen 


lage; it is well to apply a very warm iron before be- 
ginning to work. Scrolls, leaves, flowers, and similar 
designs require innumerable light strokes, gentle 
manipulation, and deft handling of the pen, held 


quite upright. Shading should be light and free, not 
close or heavy, trusting to the powerful influence of 
the sun to intensify the Never press the point 
of the pen into the fabric, but keep the ink upon the 
surface. The work should be exposed to the full sun- 
light for at least eighteen hours—the longer the better 
~—to insure permanence and depth of tone. A decora- 
tive alphabet by Miss Dora Wheeler has recently been 
published in the Bazar. The fanciful head-pieces in 
magazines and other art publications are full of sug- 
gestions, 
Gussiz G. 


color. 


Make a black silk dress by the design on 








page 629 of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVIII Use pleating 
of the same on the sides, instead of galloon. The 
sucque will answer, but a mautle with fringe and black 
marten fur will be r. 

G. E. W Use designs for misses’ dresses on page 


621 of Bazar No. 39, Vol. XVIIL 

Mrenir.—Bananus may properly be eaten from the 
fingers, or placed on a plate and cut with a silver fork ; 
either is comme i/ faut. Ice-cream is generally eaten 
on glass plates, but if passed to a g t who has al- 
ready a plate before her, she places the ice-cream plate 
or saucer on the plate before her, not at one side. No 
separate plate is required for cake, but if fruit is 
served, the ice-cream should be removed, and then the 
secoud plate will serve for the fruit. I 














On the subject 








of finger-bowls being removed from the glass plate 
fashion is capricious, some hostesses having theim all 
removed and the ice served on the china plate under- 
neath, others serving the ice on glass plate. In 


this uncertainty watch your hostess, or let the servant 
move them for you. No answer is expected to an in- 
vitation to an afternoon tea; this subject is fully treated 
in Manners and Social One should dress al- 
ways in visiting costume for a ladies’ lunch, nor should 
the hat or bonnet be removed. Either hats or bonnets 
are de riqueur. A letter to the President of the United 
States should be addressed, within and without, “To 
his Excellency the President of the United States,” 
within, “Sir” should head the epistle. An invitation 
to a ladies’ lunch should be answered immediately, and 
sent as the invitation was sent; this also will be found 
fully treated in Manners and Social Usagea. 
should be worn by ladies to dinner, but removed on 
sitting down at table. A tea service of English Cope- 
land in red and gold is very handsome and not too ex- 
pensive. One can bought for less in white and 
gold, or in the American pottery, very pretty. For a 
dinner service we should advise water carafes rather 
than glass pitchers; colored glass is apt to look valgar. 
After-dinner coffee-cups are very elegant in India or 
Japanese china. Very pretty 
be bought cheap in Satsuma, or in French china, or in 
English Copeland. Get them of different colors and 
sera Ice-cream may be served on glass or china, 
ut glass is the prettier. loves are not removed ata 
ball supper unless it is a formal sit-down supper 
served in courses. If refreshments are passed, keep 
on your gloves, 


Usages. 


Gloves 


be 
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iaped styles can 
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Alphabet in 
Cross Stitch Em- 
broidery. 

We give herewith 
the remainder of the 
Old English cross 
stitch alphabet for 
marking household 
linen, which was be- 
gun in Bazar No. 34 
of the current vol- 
ume. The letters 
are worked with fast- 
colored silk or linen 
marking thread. 


Photograph 
Stand. 


Tas stand has 
three divisions, each 
framed in olive plush, 
and ornamented with 
a spray of Kensing- 
ton embroidery on 
the plush The 
frames are mounted 
on brass bars, with 
leather 


hinges. 


lo ps for 


Autumn Toi- 
lettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 2.— 
Reception TorLetre. 
The trained skirt is 
of almond-shell-col- 
ored faille, falling in 
broad folds unbroken 
by any trimming 
whatever, the narrow 
foot-pleating having 
been placed under- 


neath the edge. The 
over-dress is of bro- 
cade with a shaded 
brown velvet design 
on an almond-shell 
ground, It is edged 
with a knotted silk 


fringe, and has a gir- 
die and sash bow of 
brown velvet. A 
broad band of velvet 

the low 
neck, which 


outlines 
square 
is filled in with a lace 
The elbow 
trimmed 
with fringe and vel- 
vet bands. 

Fig. 38.—Youne 
Girat’s Dress. This 
isa vhite serge dress, 
composed of a kilt 
skirt with an irregu- 
lar front drapery, and 
u drooping sailor 
blouse opening on 
a shirred plastron. 
Anchors of various 
1Ze8 are embroidered 


guimpe 


sleeves are 


in red silk on the 
drapery, collar, and 
sleeves. The felt 


round hat has a white 
wool scarf, embroid- 


MH): it 
\ 
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Figs. 1 and 2,—Rogrtion Torterrz,—Front anp Back, 


ered with red anchors, passed loosely about the crown with 
the ends bunched on the front. 





IN THE CHEST OF DRAWERS. 
: odor of patchouli attaching to India goods used to be 


a sure certificate of their genuineness. 


But after a while 


French determination and ingenuity discovered the plant that 
yields the perfume, and using it with manufactures of French 
looms, discredited the old test, so that it is no longer of any 
value in detecting real from fraudulent goods, 
spoken of somewhat resembles our common mint; the flow- 
ers are very small and white, with red and yellow stamens 
and anthers, and it may be grown in any moderately warm 


room 


The plant 


To many the perfume is a disagreeable one, but some 


of the Orientals not only prize it for occasional use, but fill 
their pillows with the dried flowers, believing them preventive 
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of contagion, and 
generally wholesome. 
The leaves of the 
plant, dried, and 
crumbled between 
layers of linen, will 
preserve for a long 
time their scent, such 
as it is. A similar 
use may be made of 
the leaves of the lit- 
tle musk plant, which 
can be grown in a 
pot in any sunny 
window, or on the 
mantel-piece of the 
kitchen, if that is a 


well-lighted room, 
nourished remark- 


ably by the rising 
steam of the pots and 
kettles. But perhaps 
no scent is so plea- 
sant, on the whole, as 
that of fragrant rose 
petalsscattered loose- 
ly through drawers 
and other receptacles 
of articles of wear 
and house-linen, giv- 
ing always a breath 
of refinement, and a 
perfume not too pow- 
erful when the folds 
are stirred or shaken. 
The traditional laven- 
der leaves of the old 
English housewife 
exert a healthy rival- 
ry for favor, not only 
inherently but by vir- 
tue of their poetical 
association. Yet it 
should always be re- 
membered that, in 
housekeeping use as 
in personal wear, a 
scent one degree too 
strong leans to the 
side of vulgarity. 


CLEANING 
IVORY. 
fPFYHERE are many 

persons who 
have one of those 
charming ivory fans 
from the East, to 
carye which it seems 
as if the workman 
must have given his 
life, or who have a 
set of tablets, or a 
fine crucifix, or one 
of those curious balls 
within balls, or a 
comb, or a pair of 
book-covers, or other 
treasure of the kind, 
which has been yel- 
lowed through time, 
or bad air, or rude 
handling, and has no 
longer the loveliness 
it had when fresh and 
fair, and yet who do 
not know in the least what to do to freshen their once choice 
possession. We will tell them. Let them, in the first place, 
scour it thoroughly with a suds made of white soap and tepid 
water, then dry it in an oven or over a register, and after- 
ward, having brushed it over with alcohol, polish it by light 
and swift rubbing. This will cleanse it quite satisfactorily if 
it is only soiled and greased. But if it is yellowed, some- 
thing more than this simple process is needful. In that case 
put the article under a glass cover, with a dish of chloride of 
lime and muriatic acid, to be had of any druggist, mixed to- 
gether under the same cover, and set it all in the sun, taking 
care the while not to inhale the fumes of the preparation. 
The gas thus generated, filling the glass cover and finding no 
escape, will necessarily act on the ivory, which before long 
will be found as creamy and delicate in surface as on the day 
it left the manufacturer’s hand, saving to the owner some- 
thing quite valued, but supposed to be almost ruined through 
its discoloration, 


AUTUMN TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 3.—Youne Ginw’s Dress. 
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Wool Visite —Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus autumn wrapping is of striped wool in 
two shades of russet-brown. A tapering plas- 
tron of brown velvet, trimmed with passemen- 
terie, is in both the front and back. The 
sleeves have a broad band of velvet and a pas- 
sementerie ornament, and the high collar is of 
velvet. 


Home Toilettes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fic. 1.—The full house-maid skirt of cream 
white cashmere is striped horizontally with 
bands of golden brown velvet on its lower 
half. The top is shirred, and attached to a 
pointed corsage of brown velvet, which has a 
long velvet sash hanging at the back. The 
corsage is wide open at the front, with notch- 
ed edges resting upon a pleated chemisette of 
cream lace. The sleeves are likewise open 
and notched, and filled in with pleated lace, 
with a bracelet cuff of velvet around the bottom, 





Fig. 2.—Woo. Visrre.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.]—Cur Parrern, No. 





CLota Jacket.—Cut Partern, No. 3745: Price, 
25 CENTs. 


Fig. 2.—The round waist and 
drapery are of lead blue camel’s- 
hair, with a plastron and round 
collar and cuffs of wool lace of the 
same color, and a belt and waist 
and throat bows of red velvet rib- 
bon. The skirt is formed by two 
flounces of wide lead-colored wool 
lace. 


Diagonal Cloth Jacket. 
Figs. 3 and 4. 

Tuis jacket, which is of dark 
gray diagonal, is made in simple 
tailor style, with stitching at the 
edges. A pleated basque is added 
underneath the lower edge on the 
front and sides, the back forms 
being prolonged to form two 
broader box pleats. 


Cloth Jacket. 

Tuts model is very suitable for 
winter cloth and wool dresses of 
all kinds. The cut-away fronts 
and the back are rather long and 
quite even around the bottom, 
while the inner close-fitting vest 
points are shorter and slope to a 
point. The edges are bordered 
with mohair braid, and a velvet 
rolling collar is at the neck. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME, 


Ww sometimes think it is of 
very little consequence what 
a child is named, Ebenezer or Ja- 
cob answering quite as well as Guy 
or Percy, or any of the high-sound- 
ing and romantic names that the 
novelists love. We hardly pause 
to consider the disadvantages if a 
silver cup or a legacy is likely to 
go with it; in fact, such a possi- 
bility seems to gild the ugliest and 
least euphonious syllables. Then, 
again, if the name is an inheritance 
from those for whom we entertain 
regard or affection, it has always 
to us a pleasant sound: however 
unmusical it may be, we get to love 
it, and instead of any discord, it 
suggests to us all the strength, and 
beauty and grace and lovableness 
of the original owner, and is as 
beautiful and soft and melodious 
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3746: Price, 25 Cents, 





Aiscelltcell- 





Fig. 1.—Woot Vistrr.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3746: Price, 25 Cents. 


as the tones of an Molian harp. But an inherently dis- 
agreeable pranomen may not wear this glamour to another, 
perhaps, and the poor child who inherits it is more or less 
handicapped from the start. 
have great advantages of person or circumstance, their 
names, which signified everything that was lovely to their 
sponsors, hang about their necks like millstones, and even 
in the best estate detract more or less from their dignity. 
Any name may look well on a bank check, but parents 
should consider how it will look on a title-page; whether 
poems by Jerusha Blank would be likely to draw, or have 
any poetic suggestion about them ; or whether “ a romance” 
by Hosea Blank would savor of romance, or attract the 


HOME 


Fig. 1.—Woo.t ann Ve ver Dress. 
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Fig. 4.—Diaconat CLoTH J Acker. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.]—Cur Par- 
TERN, No. 3747: Price, 25 Cents. 


Unless Jonas and Mehitable 


multitude. Would it not naturally occur to the 
public that the descendants of people of so lit- 
tle taste must be commonplace and prosy to a 
degree, rather than imaginative and suggestive ? 
After all, we find that there is a great deal in a 
name; if the rose had been called a beet, the 
flower itself, doubtless, would have lost a subtle 
aroma of poesy, an indefinable charm—the 
natural correlation of name and blossom. A 
person’s name should fit him like his skin, 
should seem as much a part of him as the flow- 
er’s name is a part of itself, something insepa- 
rable from our idea of him. There may be 
those to whom an unmusical name seems exact- 
ly appropriate, who would appear to be mas- 
querading in any other, whose countenances 
and characters such syllables as Hepzebah and 
Abram may express precisely; but at the same 





Fig. 3.—D1aconat CLota Jackrt.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Camex’s-HaiR AND Woon Lace Dress. 


Cut Partern, No. 3747: Price, 25 Cents. 


time a plain woman with a flower- 
like name borrows something of 
the flower’s complexion and dainti- 
ness, and even uncomely features 
seem to be softened and brightened 
by its suggestive beauty. We some- 
times think that it should be a rule 
that the harsher the family name 
the more stately and beautiful 
should be the “front name,” when 
we see how that of Sydney becomes 
that of Smith, gives it a wholly dif- 
ferent complexion from that of any 
meaner-sounding title. So 
or Brown, or 


Jones 
any other homespun 
name, becomes transfigured by a 
lovely prefix, although shabby and 
unimaginative people may laugh at 
the strange conjunction of sweet 
and bitter, of harmony and discord 


ANCIENT PAPER MILLS. 
fEXHE close of the thirteenth cen- 
{ tury is memorable for the estab- 
lishment of paper mills by Alphon- 
so Tenth, “ King of Castile, in the 
Christian states of Spain.’ 





VACCINATION. 

N the danger of a general inva- 

sion of small-pox from Canada, 
where there is a holy horror of vac 
cination among the lower orders of 
the French, and from other sources 
as well, it is important to know 
that physicians are now generally 
agreed that it is never too late to 
vaccinate. Although in past times 
it has been held that vaccination 
after the fourth day of exposure to 
the germs of the disease is of no 
use, the veritable small-pox disease 
getting ahead of the vaccination 
disease, it was thought, too rapidly 
to be affected by it, it is now con- 
sidered, after close observation, that 
vaccination at any part of the feb- 
rile stage of the small-pox will 
reach its own crisis before the dan- 
gerous point of the severer disease 
arrives, and the latter will be mod- 
ified so essentially as to make it a 
lighter matter, saving life, and good 
looks, and time, as well as much 
unnecessary suffering 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 
Du. J 


J. Ryan, St Louis, Mo., says: “I invariably 
prescribe it in fevers; aiso in convalescence from 
wasting and debilitating ‘dise ases, with admirable re- 
sults. I also find it a tonic to an enfeebled condition 


of the genital organs.” —[ Adv.) 





“The play’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll reach the conscience of the king.” 

And equally true isit that Dr. Pierce's ** Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets" (the original Little Liver Pills) are the 
most effectual means that can be used to reach the seat 
of disease, cleansing the bowels and system, and as- 
sisting nature iv her recuperative work, By druggists. 
—[Adv.) 





> of Dr. Pierce cures “fe- 
and kindred affections. By druggists. 


Tur “ Favorite Prescription 
male weakness " 
{Adv.] 





BARON VON HUMBOLDT, 

In his travels and explorations in South America, be- 
came deeply interested in the wonderful properties of 
the Coca plant. Consumption arid asthma, he says, are 
unknown among the natives who use it, and it is fur- 
thermore conducive to iongevity.. The Coca forms one 
of the ing zredie nts of the Liecbig Co.’s celebrated Coca 
Beef Tonic. “ It is conducive to health and longevity. 
Its use is very beneficial. Examples of longevity are 
numerous among the Indians, who from boyhood up 
have used it. Cases are not unfrequent of Indians at- 
taining the great of 130 years,”’ says Professor J. J. 
Van Tshadi (“Travels in Peru” Invaluable in dys- 
pepsia, liver complaint, cancer, debility, biliousness.— 
{Adv} 









THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 


Burner's Coooatne has been sold in every civilized | 
red the verdict that | 


country, aud the public have rende 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world, 
Busnetr’s Fiavonineg Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Ad».] 








ADVER'TISHMEN'’LS. 






GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


,, Breakfast Cocoa. 


7 Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
, admirably adapted for invalids as 
#1 well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


PRIOR TO REMOVAL I AM OFFERING ENORMOUS 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HAIR 


GRAY HAIR SWITCHES, WAVES, and WIGS AT 
HALF THE USUAL PRICE. BRAIDS and BANGS, 
IN EVERY COLOR AND SHADE, AT PRICES 
TO SUIT ALL. SHELL COMBS, PINS, and ORNA- 
MENTS AT PRICES THAT OTHERS SELL IMI- 
TATION GOODS FOR, I AM SATISFIED THAT 
EVERY LADY WILL BE CONVINCED THAT 
BARGAINS CAN BE HAD AS NEVER BEFORE. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


32 EAST FOU JRTEENTH ST. 


NCLO-SWISS K, 
, \ CONDENSED MIL 

MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 8S. Front Street, Phila. 
Their excellence and pnrity will commend their use 


by a discriminating public. 


= 
AD 

















FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS 





WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES 


FOR DYEING INSTEAD OF SEND- 
ING THEMTO LE WANDS 


Ave {7 Temple Place, Boston; and 37 West Vath St. NY. — 
SENO FORPRICE Listy. 











THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Mouthly. 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 2% cents for Sample Copy. 
S.0Wayer, G. R. HALM, Art Mana vos 

9 Kast 17th Street, New 











| Pearls rue Mouth. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
te eth without injuring the enamel. 


LADIES. 


WHO ARE TIRED 


of sending money in answer to delusive advertisements 
promising wonderful “Outfits,” which prove to be 
worthless toys, should send 25 cents to 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK 


12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


for their big Catalogue, and then make their own selec- 
tions from real articles. This is the is 
alogue ”’ that all others feebly imi- 
tate, but Bentley’s is still the best. 

It is a book of 192 pages (9 x 12 inches), with 8000 illus- 
trations, aud contains carefully written and illustrated 
directions for making. 


TISSUE-PAPER FLOWERS, 


Honiton and Point Lace, 
Lustre Painting, 
Paris Tinting, 
Ribbosene Work, 
Kensington Painting, 
Flitter Work, 
Alliance Embroidery, 
Crazy Work, etc., 
with pictures of all the latest Novelties in Key-Racks, 
Wail-Pockets, etc., and Reduced Price-List of all 
materials. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, 


Beautiful & Lasting for {QRNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, &c. 


Stained 


‘Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tlustrated Cata 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 
SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH ST. 
W. C. YOUN PHILADELPHIA, PAc 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. _ 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses: For circular, 
with terme, refe rences, &c., address 

Z 3,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 
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NEW YORK. | 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 


comfort. ade of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 
MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 


is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every py and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city. 
HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 


specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
ech, MARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 


ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward. 

The bo 7 aaa EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 

ive hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
lonable ‘golden a auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 


GOLD MEDA. at NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


Ly 


ADE MARK | 





WHEA ; Makes BREAD, CAKE 
DYSPEPTICS can eat. 
er Approved by United States 
: Indian Commission. 
S/ 
SAK the Country. 
5 
Martin Kalbfleisch’s Sons, 
55 FULTON STREET, 
ATG’ 19 ‘ YATE 
INGALIS BIG. CAT- 
ALOGUE has 176 pages of \ew and Choice Stampine 
Patterns for all kinds of Embroidery. Price 15c. 
and Wet Stamping. also Instruction for Kensington, 
Lustra and Hanp Patntine. Price 15e. 

New Sramerineo Ovrtrrt, containing Alphabet (26 let- 
Tidy, Imported Silk to work it, Instruction Book and 
Big Catalogue (mentioned above) Price $1.00. 

Extra Stampine Patrerns:—Morning Glories, 10c. 
of Strawberries, 10c. Forget-me-nots, 5c. Calla Lily, 
15c. Pansies, 5c. Pond Lilies, 5c, Outline Design, 
10c. Golden Rod and Asters, 15c. Sprig of Sumac, 15c. 


and BISCUITS that 
A\ 

Endorsed by leading Hotels in 
‘PO Hy DER (Established 1829. ) NEW YORK, 
Our Insrnvotion Book gives full directions for Dry 
ters), 35 Stamping Patterns, Box Powder, Pad, a Felt 
Apple Blossoms, 10c. Sheaf of Wheat, 5c. Cluster 
Poppies, 5c. Woodbine, 15c. 


18. V. D. Stamped on Band, None Others Genuine. 
TIP, 







ASK YOUR 
MERCHANTS TO ORDER 
THEM AT ONCE, 


Te 10S Bist 


It imparts a graceful, rounding shape to the figure, 
in keeping with the Latest Fashions, and is the Light- 
est, Coolest, and most Durable Bustle made. 


Sold in all first-class stores. 
Manufactured exclusively by 
BRADLEY, VOORHEES, & DAY M’F’G CO. (Limited), 
83 and 85 White St.,.New York. 
N. B. — General Retail prices, 45c., 55c., 65c., and 
75c. each, according to size and number of circles. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
EQUIPOISE. 


Inquire for them. 
ee 





ed. Ob- 
age, Shoulder Stock- 


eto Re a8 





ing Supporters, i Napk 
ILLusTRaTeD Ca’ somata” 





SPECIAL OFFER !—Everything in this advertise- | 


Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


ment for $2.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 















@ bottle, worth 
articles Jon the same purpose. 
Sell #8. ob sare you aet get the the genuine, 
HAMPLIN 


A superior wash silk, specially / 
adapted for the latest designs 
in Art Needlework,and made 
in all the antique shades 

stores ev- 


j 
most desirable at the LOW 
/ Ay E 
ery where. 


present time. 
The trade 


supplied by 


* 
“JAPAN? FLOSS Rs / M. HEMINWAY 


Kept 
by the 
leading 


broidery 


THE 


has advantages, — ~) & SONS SILK (0., 
over other / a a / 78 Reade St., N.Y. 
| silks, as will x To more thoroughly 
be readily yy yy / introduce our special- 
seen af- Q < ties in Silk, we will for 
ter giv- a the uext sixty days mail 
ing it x» our illustrated book on 
Art Needlework for four 


a trial. Pi be 
/ / 
ALL IMPERF FECTIONS 


of the Face, Hands & Feet, Superfiluous 


cents in stamps. 





air, Moles, Warts, Frec kles, oth, Red 
Nose. Acne, Bi’k Heads, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr.John oodbury, 


Established 1870. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 44 East ‘th St., N.Y. 


RAVEN 


SHOE 


Is — the best. Softens leather, 

contains oil, gives natural finish, act- 

ually makes shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 














“Every Lady in America 


Should send at once for our Valuable Hllus- 
trated Circular, Free. MoDowe:t. Garment 


Deartine Macutnx Co., 6 West 14th St. h St, N. ¥.| %. City. 


| BUTTONS 





GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

recommend it. It is more economical 

than otherdressings. Take no other. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool, 


and beauty and regularity of finish. 


= and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


“Varnished Board, ” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


saiies of black. 





Art-Em- | 


| 6 east | 


MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Macrame Flax Threads. 
Patent Macrame Desks. 





Barbour’s 
Barbour's 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen ‘Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some parties in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


00D HOUSEKEEPING, 


A Semi-Monthly Magazine 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 
Acknowledged to be the best FAMILY MAG- 
AZINEin existence. Subscription price &. So per 
year, with a premium to every yearly subscsiber. 
Send for sample copy to the publishers, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
POR SALC CY ALL NCWSDEALERS. 


A Great Preserver of Health, 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Under- 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Stre et, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P. 0. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING ey 


In New York by a lady: 
taste, & 


of long-experience, good! 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth, Ave,, N. ¥. City. 








c., Without charge, For clrenign, pednsoneen die, 





No commission charged. Samples mailed free. 
MRS. B. H. WILLEY, 163 West 45th St., N. > City. 
MATION SEND YOUR AD- 
DRESS to Mrs. A. FLETCH- 
AT 
NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
MRS. Cc. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St, NM: %. City. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 





QOPEING OF ALL KINDS. promptly done: 
K 
LADI FOR VALUABLE INFOR- 
F S| ER, 6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
charged. 42 West 28d Street, New York. 
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Le Bontillier Brothers, 
Broadway and \4th St, N.Y. 


NEW FALL aS TIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS, 
Special offerings in 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, AND UPHOLSTERY. 
SILKS. 
125 pieces handsome Black “+ Cord Otto- 





mans (Radzimirs), worth $1.75..........-- $1.15 
40 pieces Lyons Faille Frang: als, in evening 

shades, cost to import, $1.25..... $1.00 
204 pieces Heavy Domestic Gros Grains, 53 

leading shades, worth $1.10...............- 89e. 
10,000 yards Colored Satins, 50 shades, lig rhit- 

est to darkest, and worth T5c..............-- 50ec. 
75 pieces Black aud Colored ‘Silk P lushes, 

worth $1.25. . ee iw = 

DRESS GOODS. 

Exclusive styles in Rich Paris Novelties, 

with plain materials to match, $1.25 to $5.00 
52-inch ars new colors.. $1.25 
Bannockburn Cheviots.... clehenen weSe 
Special. — 225 pieces 46- inc ch All-wool 

Black Cashmere, worth $1.25. .............-. 89ec. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
Window and Door Furnishing a specialty. 
The iargest and finest assortment of Lace 
Draperies ever shown in New York 
Special lots at less than regular prices: 


and Heavy 


150 pairs Real Swiss Curtains, worth $10.00... $6.98 
200 pairs Real Antique Curtains, worth $3.50... 2.40 
1500 pairs Nottingham Curtains, worth $3.75. 2.85 

800 pairs Turcoman Curtains, worth $12.00... 8.90 
175 Oriental Table-Covers, worth $3.65.... 2.75 
100 Antique Bed Sets, worth $9.00 7.35 


In order to introduce our Upholstery pe Ladies’ 
Suit, Wrap, Cloak, and Shoe Departments rapidly, we 
offer extraordinary bargains. All new goods 

Persons desiring our new Fall Catalogue, 
free, should send their names at once, 
siring samples should send 2c 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


EXQUISITE NOV ELLTIES 
Brocaded, Striped, aud Fancy 


VELVETY. 


SPECIAL: 
360 pieces 17-inch Velvets, all colors, regular 
price $1.25, for 80c. 


mailed 
and those de- 
stump for postage. 


Our celebrated FASHION 
LOGUE for Fall and Winter 
charge (fo all applicants not in the immediate 
neighboriood of New York City. 


CATA- 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


(uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 


FROM 


PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA. 


KS ZEMA, or Salt-Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtoura Soar and a single application of 
Corttouna, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
Tiouka Resonvent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
physicians and all kuown remedies fail. 

Cutiouna Rememies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Porifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredier 

Sold everywhere. Price, C uticurs 1, 50 cents; 
25 cents ; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 


Porter Dave anp Curmioar Cu., Boston, Mass. 
¢@~ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
icuted preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, snn- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth. THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable a or 
“s will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, 
BEN. LEVY & CO., 
Street, Boston, M 18s. 






Eczema on 


active », will 





Sc ap, 





, 


or 25 2-cent st imps. 
French Perfumers, 58 Winter 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Armsrrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Diseases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 
tonic and food before and during nursing ; also, in 
convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
88 Pearl Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 


sent free of 
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FALL IMPORTATION. 


Are now showing an extensive and ele- 
gant stock of choice Autumn Novelties in 
rich Brocade Silks, Satins, and Plushes, plain 
colored Failles and Gros Grains, suitable 
for evening and street wear. Lyons Vel- 
vets, for Dress, Cloakings, and Trimmings. 
Paris-made Cloaks. Costumes and Jackets. 
India and Faney Woollen Shawls (many ex- 
clusive styles). Rich Laces and Sets. Suiting 
Cloths and Cloakings. Hosiery and Under 
wear. Together with an unsurpassed assort- 
ment of confined styles in Woollen Plain 
and Fancy-Figured Dress Goods, Robes, &c. 


®) ? ? 
sn AS | 9tb ét. 
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A gieat thoes to health, and a beau- 
tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 
Powder. 

Prepared to suit the com- 
plexton. 

White, pink and 
flesh tints, 
Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 
paid, 2c. 
“ea 


om 
BEWARE 
of IMITATION, 
ask for and take 
noother but Capi- 
tole’s Veloutine 

Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
| imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
| ing houses at 50 (ts. and $1.00 
| per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge 
A, SIMONSON, 34 E. [4th St., N. Y. 


(Copyright. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


} 
| 
| “EV =aY LADY "SHOU LD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. VT. TAYLOR’s 


| Iustrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 











The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
pe rato S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
CEB. You 
vour erape 


or sea-air. 
Patent Pro- 
can send 
by mail, 
&COMP’Y, 
.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


Golden Hair Wash. | © 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avencr, New York. 


SHRIVER 
44 E. 14th St., N.Y. 





ontelve Ko Ca 








FOR ONE DOLLAR 


And 65 cents is offered a six months’ subscription 
from July 2d to the Art Interchange, which 
will include six admirable colored studies, viz.: Marine 
Water-Color Sketch (13x10), by Harry Chase; Au- 
tumn Landscape (13 x 11), by Brace Crane; Pink and 
White Chrysanthemums (size of study, 20x 144); 
Cardina) Flower and Golden Rod (13 x 10) ; a charming 
design for Cup and Saucer decoration, and an 
exquisite design (2344 x111g) of Wild Roses, Buds, 
Leaves, and Stems, against a blue-green background, 
for fan mount. This plate is most beautiful, the back- 
ground being a bit of marvellously artistic color-work. 
The design can also be adapted for dress front or 
wall banner. In addition{to these colored studies, 
there will be thirteen large supplements of designs in 
black and white (full size) for painting and embroid- 
ery, besides between 160 and 175 pages of designs 
and text giving careful instruction in artistic house- 
furnishing, painting, embroidery, and all other kinds 
of art work. Sample copy, with colored study of 
Mermet and La France roses (13 x 19), 15 cents 
Address THE ART Oe ERCHANGE, 

Mention this paper. & 39 W. 22d ' N 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York. 


Soe Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade. 





TOILETTE DES DAMES. 


Ladies coming home tanned, burnt, freckled, 
shonld nse at once Mur. Lewenrere’s famons 
Pastilles de Florence (white or tinted), the only 
preparation in the world used as powder or 
cream. Since 1858, thousands of ladies testify 
to its purity, wonderful cooling and beautifying 
effect upon the skin, For paleness or sallow- 
ness use Rose Powder, which is not affected by 
washing or perspiration, detection therefore im- 
possible. Samples and testimonials sent free 
upon receipt of postage-stamp. Address Mar. 
LEWENBERG, 258 West 23d Street., New York, 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy-Goods dealers, 




















LOOK! 
176 Paves B of Illustrated 
| A ove rGs000 designs 
no T two alike. Send 25e. 
Itis A the best and largest 
book kL ever published in 
Amer- O ica, and more 
than @warth the 
money. UV Mrs. T. G. 
Farnham, E Art Needle- 
work Establishment, 10 


West 14th Street, N.Y.C Jity. 
MISSES 


G00 SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 

BEST i=: HEALTH, Com- 

BEST ix, Wear and Finish. 

BE ALL AGES —Infants to Adults, 

Bold by leading retailers. Send for Circular. 

FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
8 White Street, NEW YOR 





Send for Circulars of the latest 
and most perfect method of dress 
cutting—the Celebrated 

Franco-American Form. 


MAKERS GREKNWOOD & CO., 
179 Tremont Street, Boston, “Mass, 








we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“ 


Try it, and you will never be without it.” 





LOOKS 
LIKE SILK 
VELVET. 


—<~»~o— 


SOLD at Retail by 
all First-Class Retail 
Dry-Goods Dealers. 
Sold by Arvotp, Constanze, & Co., J 








DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure 


warning of age, which we would not dread if 


PALM KOSMEO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. 


Make no mistake in the number. 


STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL | 











Cc Stam p- i ing Patterns, | 











ARCADIA 


VELVE- TEEN 


& C, Jounson, 
Jas. A. Hearn & Son, H. O'Nuint & Co., H. C.F. Koon & Son, 





| JERSE} 


SPECIAL SALEB!! 
REAL DUCHESS LACES! 


200 Real Duchess Lace Collarettes, $1.15; 
worth $3.00. 

179 Real Duchess Lace Collarettes, $2.00; 
worth $3.50. 

2555 Real Duchess Lace 
ran g in prices from $2.50, $3. 
$4. 75, $5.00, $5.50, up to $25.00; 

319 Beal Duchess Lace 
worth $2.00, 

425 Real Duchess Lace Handkerchiefs, $2.00; 
— $3.00 

20 Real Duchess Lace Handkerchiefs, rang- 

oa in prices from $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 
$5.50, up to $45.00; all at equally good value, 

This is an opportunity seldom offered ladies to pur- 
chase these goods at about one half the actual value. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


and Descriptive Price-list of Staple and Fancy Dry 
Goods, &c., &c., now in press 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier a — 
» reet, 
Brothers, 


Collarettes, 
00, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, 
all equafly good value 
Handkerchiefs, $1.35; 





NEW YORK, 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH, 


The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 
aul, 

Cloth 
an d 





Sizes 


30 to 42, 


This BLACK 
is positively 


Strong 


Elastic, 








and so closely 
fast and will Pkoit that 
NOT crock. — wi noe 
show through. 
The _ finish 





gives it the 


a SILK 


appearance 8) 
Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles,and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. 
by Dry -Goods dealers rene 


For sale 
rally. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 
DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East lith Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purcaase all kinds of goods. 


Samples and prices 
furnished free on application 


No commission charged. 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR 1T 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID 
~~» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,.— 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


A.A. VANTINE & C0,, 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 








4 We have a very full und complete stock of 

Y India Silks, in soft, artistic shades, and unlike 

any that can be procured elsev ow in 

great demaml for Sash, Window, } el, and 

\G Easel Embroi * and Llso, just 

, received an it ce of Re yple 

jt Gauzes, plain dl in ex c mbroidering. 

Large invotce of Mik Mandarin and 

Ladies’ Robes on exh ale. 

Chinese and Japanese I d 

and Silver Brocades, Silks, n- 

p stantly on hand. Quality and prices guaran- 
teed. Samples mailed on application. 


-“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair. 

‘becoming’ to ladies 
air parted, 36 
. size and color. 
pesusnying Mask, with prep’n 
; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c. 
Send to 







E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


'@) Mv AN! WANTED sévi.‘as0 


ity. Responsi! exchange ess at 
once, GAY ‘BROS., 14 Maed “ Street, N. ¥. 


* " "1 r “r 
LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOUS Ww one Ne A His. 
tory of Their Lives and Decds.” By Eminent Lady 
Authors. 747 pages. 82 Fi i = Tad Agents easily 
— 850 to #100 4 month » 1 1 

tc. to A. D. WOR THING’ r ‘ON re © 0. be Hartford. Conn. 


— COSTS 
ONE THIRD 
AS MUCH. 


a 

SOLD at Wholesale 
only by SHAEN & 
CHKISTIE, 198 and 
200 Church St., N.Y. 


ine En gravi 





Jas. MoCrgsry & Co.,Lz Bouriiize Bros., Joun E. Kavaunan & Co., Simpson, Crawrorv, & Suarsun, 





ta 
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FACETIZ 


A BADGE OF MOURNING. 


Country Eprror (to foreman). ‘1 have just received 
a note from the proprietor of the paper to the effect 
that a death has occurred in his family, and that the of- 
fice must be closed forthe day Do you knowif there 
is a piece of black cloth about the establishment that 
would be suitable to attach to the door-knob ?” 

Foreman. “Oh yes; there is the composing-room 

vel”? 
towel. 
PALLIATION, 


* Defenseless he who sheds his own heart's blood 2?” 
Uncompromising censor, pray forbear! 

Visit with me, beneath night’s sheltering hood, 
The chamber of the victim of despair. 





Hist! Mark the sigh, the feyered toss, the moan, 
The peaking stillness, putting words to rout, 
The amitten forehead, the despairing groan, 
The curses of a depth almost devout! 


When pallid dawn peers-through the murky air 

(Oh, call it not a crime beyond all healing !) 

Yon haggard wretch will mount the creaking chair 
And mash the gorged mosquitoes on the ceiling! 
—_———~.> 
NOT A PARTNER, 

“No,” said a physician, “‘ Dr. B—— is not a partner 
of mine. We often consult together, and attend to 
each other's business in case of absence, but we are in 
no sense partners.” 

*T see,” was the reply; 
simply an accomplice.” 

ee * oes 
A SEVERE PUNISHMENT. 

Mamma (to Florry, who is ready for bed). Now, 
Florry, come and say your prayers, dear.” 

Frorry. “Must I ‘say my prayers every night, 
mamma ?” 

Faturr (trying to read the paper). ‘“‘ Florence, if you 
do not say your prayers at once, you will not be allow- 
ed to say them at all.” 





‘he is what you might call 


dbiuntijinease 
SOME GREAT WRITERS. 

At a lecture on “The Decline of Literature” the 
eloquent orator shouted, ‘‘Where are the Chaucers 
and Shakespeares and Miltons and Spensers and Ma- 

caulays? Where are they, I say? 

ey a voice answered, ‘eadly, from the gallery, “ AU 


cxjenapenmnapsiemearians 
A SPOILED FRUIT. 


Country Brupe (at dinner, to husband, who is doing 
his best to eat an olive). ** What's the matter with the 
plums, James ?” 

Hossanp (with a wry face). “‘ The blamed things is 
spiled.” 
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MISS ENFANT (otherwise known as the enfant terrible). “‘ Anp on, Mr. Van Cruiser, AS WE CAME ROUND THE POINT THE CLOUDS ROLLED AWAY AND THE 
LOVELY NEW MOON BURST FORTH; AND On, Mr. Van Cruiser, ON THE EXTREME END OF Lovers’ Roox, racine THE Briganns’ Cave, YoU KNOW, AND QUITE 


OLOSE TO THE Kissing Rook, wiTHIN A FEW FERT OF THE WATER, WHAT DO YOU THINK we SAW?” (Great trepidation and painful suspense of Mrs, Van Cruiser 
and Young Snip.) ‘ Wuy, your Skye TEREikR ToPsy, LOOKING QUITE DESERTED, POOR LITTLE FELLOW !” 
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VRroe PED 














CARPENTER (referring proudly to his boy, who has just entered). CARPENTER. “SEZ DAT BOY TO ME YUDDER DAY, ‘GUVNER,”’ FIRST WALKING GENTLEMAN. “OH YES, THERE HAS 
“Breer EPHRAIM, DIS BOY AIN’ BIN GOIN’ TO SCHOOL MORE’N HOW MANY LEGS IS A MULTERPLERCAZUN TABLE GOT? SEZ I, BEEN QUITE A REVIVAL IN TRADE THIS FALL.” 

A YEAR, AN’ HE KNOWS ALL DE TWENTY-SIX LETTERS, AND SO GIBs IT UP! S’E, "TAIN’ GOT NONE.” SECOND WALKING GENTLEMAN. ‘ AH, WELL, ER—IN 
FORTH BESIDES.” BRER EPHRAIM. “ WHAT SORTER FOOL TALK DAT ’BOUT THAT CASE COULD YER ADVANCE ME THE TRIFLING LOAN OF A 

BRER EPHRAIM (“never saw no use in book-larnin’, nohow”). TABLE AIN’ GOT NO LEGS? DAT'’s JES WHAT—” NICKEL 2?” 

“DAT'S JES WHAT I SAY; EF A BIG CHUNKY BOY LIKE DAT CARPENTER. “ YEs, BUT YOU SEE HIT’S ONE UV DESE TABLES FIRST WALKING GENTLEMAN. “ WHILST THERE HAS 
KYANT LARN MORE’N TWENTY-SIX LETTERS IN A YEAR, HE LIKER ALMANICK, WHAR YOU SAY NINE TIMES NINE IS EIGHTY- BEEN A GRATIFYING IMPROVEMENT, I HAVEN’T SEEN ENOUGH 
BETTER GO TO WORK CARRYIN’ PLANKS.” NINE, ER.” 


YET TO JUSTIFY ME IN TAKING ANY RISKS.” 
BRER EPHRAIM. “ DEN HE ALL DE MO’ FOOL, EF IT AIN’ 
GOT NO LEGS FUR TO ASK YOU.’ 
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STATION AGENT. “Were Now, UNCLE 














PRIMUs °” 


UNCLE PRIMUS (professional cook). “* WELL, BOSS, EZ DE SEASON AT DE SPRINGS IS OVER, I SO SAY WE ALL OF US. 


GWINE TO SEE EF I K¥YANT GET A PLACE WID 
GENTLEMAN DONE TOLE ME DAT DE PLACE 
OF DE INTERIOR.’ 


DE BIG FOLKS IN WASHIN’TON SOMEWHAR. A CONDUCTOR. “ "Nty-ERD STREET NAYXT.” 


FUR COOKS TO APPLY IS TO DE SECKERTARY GENTLEMAN FROM THE OLD COUNTRY. “Fwy Don’r YEZ SHPAKE OUT THE SINTI- 
MENTS OF YER MOIND?” 











